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PREFACE. 



[ TuK " Young PapiPs Second Book** b constnicted on the same princljrfes u the " FinC 

r Book.*' Its predominant features are these :— 

I 1st. It is divided into three parts. The first part comprises no word over two qrlls- 

r bles, and these syllables are presented in a form which tJie eye of the ctiild can readily 
I take up, as they are separated without the use of tlie hyphen. Words of the same num- 
[ ber of syllables as tliose thus divided, when found in the succeeding part of the book, 
assume the usual form ; the pupil, it i» conceived, having been sufficiently exercined upon 
such words, as to need no longer any such assistance. An easy gradation has been 
studiously pretHirved, both with respect to the number and the difficulty of tlie new words 
of each lesson. The second and third parts, consisting of three and four syllables, are 
arranged In the same order and on the same princi)iles. The division of the words into 
syllables, has been governed eniirely by their pronunciatum, as a mode well calculated to 
facilitate the child's progress in readuig, and at the same time to promote a correct and 
pure enunciation. 

2nd. With a view to cultivate a significant and graceful style of elocution, an attempt 
has been made to distinguish the emphatic words and phrases, and the slides of the voice, 
by means of the italic letter and the acute and grave accenis. The accent aione is intend- 
ed to denote a slig-ht d^rce of emphasis with the appropriate it\/Uetion ; the italic letter 
marks a stronger stress, or generally embraces some fact or some name worthy of notice ; 
whilst an intense emphasis is to be understood where the accent and italic letter come to- 
getXer : — tiius, from Lesson 6th — " Lodk at tliat gay little bird. It is a wren. It is the 
smaPest of English birds. See, how very neat it is, — how brisk and smttrt.'*— it to believ- 
ed the utility ot this course will be amply apparent on a faithful trial. 

3rd. The type is clear, and beautiful, and of a size well adapted to the wants of the 
juvenile student. 

4tli. The pictures are numerous and of a superior order. Bad pictures, indeed, badly 
applied, are worse than none, creating a false taste, and often leading the mind away fnmi 
the very points which ought to rivet its whole attention. The cuts in this little volume, 
both simple and compound, will, it is presumed, be found not only well executed, but 
directly illustrative. Those embracing compound facts, in particular, caimot fail lo be 
highly interesting and useful. Addressing the understanding through the medium of the 
eye, it is a natural consequence that they should make a deep and lasting impression, 
tlius, '' aiding the memory, by storing it with useful and accurate knowledge." " After 
the child has frequently pored over them, and shown others what they mean, which he 
will be sure to do, the deuils which follow will be read with anxiety and delight, while all 
will be understood." 

5th. The lessons comprise a great range of subjects, and a lai^e amoimt of pleasing and 
valuable information. They are directly calculated, not only to make the pupil "sensible 
of the pleasure which results fron the cultivation of the mtiu2, but to cherish, also, the 
best and purest affections of our nature.** 

6th. The explanatory mode of using the lessons. On this particular, teachers are res- 
pectfully referred to the preface of the *■*■ Young Pupil's First Book," where the principle 
is considerably explained and applied. As a further elucidation, however, of this admira- 
ble method, take for example an exercise on " The poor Harper's Lament for his Dog''' — 
an interesting little poem, which will be found on page 112, of this volume. 

As the child proceeds, he is asked What is a "harper?" What is a " lament 1" What 
is meant by " faithful 1" Who was faithful ? To whom was he faithful ? What do you 
mean by bis love being " constant ?" What is meant by the " sour looking folks,'* and by 
the harper being " heartless ?'* Who was his " friend 1" Who was " Pat ?" Why is he calt- 
ed Pat 1 How did he and his dog sleep 1 What is meant by '^ snugly 1" How did Tray 
show his" kindness 1" What do you mean by a "wallet?" and by its lidng " scant ?** 
What is meant by " i thought of his case ?" What did Pat do in consequence ? What at 
last became of Tray ? and what did Pat do on the occasion ? What is meant by " for- 
saken ?" How was the harper forsaken? What is meant by a "village?" and by a " na- 
tive village ?" What is the difference between a town, a village, and a hamlet ? What 
name is ^ven to tlje inhabitant of a village ? What is the meaning of the words natal, na- 
tivity ? At tlie conclusion, the pupil may be called u|)on to give an abstract of the whole 
story in his own language. And as he advances, the examinations may be rendered mucli 
more intricate, and carried to a much greater extent 






PREFACE. 



It b needleai to remark upon the sapcrlority of thb tntrtleetiial proceBi. No iitfefli|eiil 
Instructor can doubt for a moment of the wonderful elaaticity and vlfor wUeh it m cMcu- 
lated to give to the youthful unden>taiiding. 

To Mr. Woodf of Ediiiburc, from whom the above inastratkm ia copM, acknowledge- 
menta have already been made in the '* First Book.** The author is ako Indrtwed to other 
distinguished advocates of juvenile instruction. 

The preparation of this small volume has demanded more care and labor thm can well 
be imagined ; if, however, the interest of those for whom it la Inteaded. diall be duly ad- 
vanced by it, the author will not consider that lie haa lost hte labor. To be uaeful to the 
rising generation, in however limited a degree, is surely a noble dbj/ect, and he may be ex- 
cused for some degree of self-coniplaceucy, who conridere hlnwrlf successful, if tlie public 
approbation has spoken in bia favor. Such convictioua atknulate to greater exertion and 
worthier resolta. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In a conversatioD with PaorxsaoR Goodkich, of Tale CoUege, when the fintedidoa 
of thia little work waa published, I was convinced that I had, in a number of inm^nt-^ 
marked the falling slide, where, in reality, it was only '^a dn»p of the veiee vitk tkf rumg 
•lidey Our hooka on Elocution are defective on thia point. In conaeqnenee of fall expla* 
nationa, I requeated that be wouki do me the favor to examine the proof dieeta of the pre- 
sent editkm. Be very Idndly acceded, and the work ia preaented to the public greatly im* 
proved, and in full confidence of its merits. 



INFLECTION. 

llie didea or inflectiona, which the voice makea in {Mtmoundiv worda, are 
naing and the falling, — and they may be marked thus : 

EXERCISES ON THE SLIDES. 

The Bising followed by the Falling, 

Should we say i or 6 7 Should we say gricefully or iingracefully f 

Will you ride or witlk 7 Does he resemble his f&ther or m6ther 7 

Is this book yoiin or mine 7 Does he pronounce correctly or incorrectly 1 

The Falling followed by the Bieing. 

We should say w^ak, not str6ng. He said fkme, not blime. 

They acted pr6perly, not Improperly. We must love g6od, not ^viL 
We must say g6od, not bid. He is a fbolish, not a wiise man. 



JVft0 Haven, November, 1838. 



J.E.L. 
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LESSONS IN WORDS NOT EXCEEDING TWO 

SYLLABLES. 



LESSON L 
Malce the best Use of your Time. 

My dear child, you should strire when you are 
youngs to learn thoSe things which may do you 
good when you are grown up. You must take 
pains to learn, as that may be for your good aU 
the days of your life. By the care which you 
ought to take while you are at school, you may 
gain fame^ wealthy and peace, when you are of an 
age to make a fit use of that which you are now 
put to learn. 

Strive then, my dear child, to make the best use 
of jipur time. If you let this day of youth and 
bloom slip from you, it will re turn no more ; then 
be sure to use it well while you have it. Do you 
say, as you go to school, "I will play an nam 
and then go in T' An hour, my dear, may seem 
to y6u a short space of time. But why should 
you waste e ven an hour of your school time 1 
You have hours for play, when tlfe/schocd is shut 

2 ' 
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up. It is icrong to waste your school time in 
vain things, and I hope you will mind what I 
have said to you, and strive to gain that which 
no man can take from you. 



LESSON II. 

Tlie Sim. 

The Sim comes from the east, and when he is 
up it is day. We can not bear to look at him ; 
his light is too' bright for our eyes. When he 
shines on trees, tOAvns, seas, lakes, ponds, and the 
like, they all seem to smile, and to say, " How 
these beams clieer us, and make us glad !" The 
sun gives us light and heat. He sheds his rays 
to warm, the air, and to make the com and grass 
groiD, for the use of man and beast. His rays 
make the fruit trees bring forth their leaves and 
their bloom : and Avhen the bloom drops off, and 
the fruit is set, his heat wanns it, and makes it 
gain its full groicth, and, in due time, be come 
ripe and fit for use. When the lark sees the sun 
rise, he mounts up in the air, and sings his 
song with joy ; and all the birds that sing in 
the woods and lawns, when they feel his warm 
bfiams, rise up, hop from twig to twig, and soon 
join their notes in songs of praise. 

The sun sets in the tcest ; and when he is 
set It i^, night .When the night comes, the 
birds of :the\air :ahd the beasts of the field 
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go to rest; aa.ve those which steSp in the ddy, 
and seek their prey by night. W6, as well 
as birds and beasts, take our rest in the night; 
but most of us would thiuk it too soon to go to 
bed with the sun. 



LESSON III. 




The La on. 

The li on is the king of beasts ; for all the 
beasts Jear the li on. He is as big as an ass, and 
has a lai^ head, like that of a great rough dog. 
He has long, rough, and thick hair round his 
n€ck, which hair is his mane. His limbs are 
short and ver y strong. His claws are like those 
of a cat, and will scratcli off the scalp, or top 
of a man's head; that is to sav, tlie skin tcith 
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the hair; and he will do this with one small 
stroke, or blow, just as a cat would pat a mouse. 
It is said, that with one such blow he can break 
the back of a horse. 

His coat is a light brown, and near the breast 
it is white. He lives in ver y hdt parts of the 
world, where the sun, with its great heat, burns 
the skin, as it does here now and then, on a ver y 
hot day. This beast knows no fear; but when 
he roars it is so loud that all men and beasts 
fear him. Man can tame the li on so as to make 
that beast f 6ar him : but no wild beast is to be 
made our friend like the dog. The li on, in his 
wild state, will not kill a man, but when he is in 
want of foodj or when a man tries to kill him. 
The li on is a ver y fine beast. He likes to hide 
in woods, and to crouch near a bush. 



LESSON IV. 

Be Good and Wise. 

Be sure, my dear child, when you rise in the 
mom ing, to thanic God for his care of you in 
the night past, and for all tlie good things he 
has done for you at all times ; and pray that he 
will hless you and all your friends for tlie time 
to come. As soon as you are up, and have put 
on your clothes, as they ought to be, wash your 
hands and face, and comb out your hair, be fore 
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you touch your food, or go to play ; for all your 
friends will love to see you neat and clean. As 
soon as you hear the bell ring for school, go in ; 
and when you are there, sit stiU in your place, 
like a good boy ; and learn well your task be fore 
you go up to say it; for it is a bad sign if you 
do not know it when you are called on. It 
may be, that you will sit by some had boy, 
when you are at school, who will tempt you 
to talk and play ; but do not give ear to a ny 
such boy ; for it is a great fauU to talk and 
play in school- 
Make no noise, but strive to learn as fast as 
you can. To know much, and to be come a 
good and great man, you must first learn to mind 
those who teach yoti. Strive all you can to learn 
in the way you are told^ which you may be sure 
is the best way, though you may not think so at 
first If you are told of a fault, do not say you 
don^t care^ for that is a bad sign, and may lead 
you to a bad end. Be sure when you are told 
of a fault, that it is for your own good to try 
all you can to mend it My dear child, be wise 
for your own good, and store up in your heart 
what your friends say to you. Make good use 
of time, now you have it, for it is like the wind ; 
it will soon be gone ; and when' once gone, will 
come no more; nor can much fine gold bring 
back a wngle hour. 

2* 
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LESSON V. 
Sun rise and Sun set. 

What is the time? It is twelve o'clock. It 
is noon. Now where is the sun 7 Turn your 
face to him. Look at the sun. He is now in 
the south. When it is twelve o'clock, and you 
look at the sun, your face is to the south, your 
ba^k is to the north, your le/i hand to the east, 
where the sun ri ses, and your right hand is 
to the west, where the sun sets. You should 
know, that when the sun is gone from our sight 
he still shines, and gives light and heat to oth er 
peo pie, who have their ddy when we have our 
night: and when we have our day, they have 
their night. 

How the wind blows! Which way does it 
blow, — north, east, west, or soiith? ThroAv up 
some grass. The wind blows it this way. The 
wind comes from the north. It is cold when 
the wind is in the nojth, and it is loarm when 
it is in the icest. Now come and look at the 
sun. The sun is in the west. Yes, and ?n a 
short time he Avill go from our sight, and will 
give light to those who live on the 6th er side 
of the earth. Do but look, what a fine sky 
it is! There are no clouds to be seen! Now 
the sun is gone; he is quite out of sight, and 
we shall not see him a ny more till we see 
him in the edst. 
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LESSON VI. 

The Wren. 

Look at that gay lit tie bird. It is a toren. 
It is tlie small est of JEng lish birds. See how 
very neat it is, — how brisk and smart. Look, 
how it iiops from twig to twig ; and hear how it 
chirps and sings with its weak but sweet voice ! 
It .|)uilds its nest of moss in old trees, or in banks, 
and lines it with down, or soft feath ers, to keep 
the young warm. Its nest is not like the nests 
of 6th er birds, for it has a top to cov er it, and 
there is a hole in the side of it, by which the 
old wrens go in and out. This bird lays from 
ten to eight een eggs. Its eggs are whitej with 
a slight mark of red at the end. It rears its 
young with great care. 



LESSON VII. 
To John. 

The cow has a horn, and the fish has a gill; 
The horse has a hoof, and the duck has a bill ; 
The bird has wings, that on high he may sail ; 
And the li on a mane, and the mon key a tail : 
And they swim, or they fly, or they walk, or 

they eat. 
With fin, or with wing, or with bill, of- with feet 
And John has two hands, with five fin gers to each, 
On purpose to work wiUi, to hold^ and to reach. 
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No birds, blasts, or fish es, for work or for play, 
Have any thing nearly so useful as th6y. 
But if he don't use them as well as he can, 
He will nev er be come a good and wise man. 



LESSON VIII. 

• * 

The Moon. 

O, what a fine night ! how clear is the moon ! 
and the stars shine as bright as day. Look at 
the moon: she is now quite round: she is now 
in her full. The moon goes round the earth 
once in a months and in tico weeks aft er her full 
she is not to be seen; for then she will be in 
that part of her path which is he tween us and the 
siin. Soon aft er this you will see a new moon. 
What did you say! a new moon 7 Yes; but I 
did not mean that it is ?l fresh moon; but that 
is what we say when the moon comes a gain each 
month in to our view. Then, in two weeks aft er 
that, you will again see her at the full. The 
moon has its light from the siin, like our earth, 
and one side is al ways dark, and the oth er 
light Who made the moon, the sun, and the 
stars? God made the sun, moon, and the stars, 
and all we see : He made %is^ and the lit tie 
worm that crawls on the ground. Where is 
God ? Grod is in h^y en, and we on the earth. 
As the heav ens are high a bove the earth, so are 
His ways a bove our ways. It is He who gives 
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light to the sun, and makes the moon and stars 
to rise. God made the world, and all things in 
the world. It is He who takes care of us while 
we sleep in the night. When we go out He 
knmcs all that we do, and when we come in 
no door can hide us from Him. 



LESSON IX. 

Wasps, 

The w^asps come and eat up all the fruit; I 
wish they would not touch the fruit, for we shall 
have none for Charles and Ann, when they come 
to see us. But wasps must have fruit to eat, 
or they will die, for that is their food. You 
know you like to have beef to eat, and you like 
tarts, so it is fair that wasps should have some 
thing to eat, as well as your self But they must 
not eat all our fruit. So we will hang up some 
sort of trap to catch them. What shall it bel 
Wasps like some sxceet thing. What must we 
piit it in? Find me a bit of string, to tie the 
sweet trap to a branch of the plum tree. But 
wasps will eat meat too, and they are of great 
use when they eat up all the bits of flesh, that 
would have a bad smell if they were l^ft. The 
wasps will fight with the hiae flies for meat, 
and they are of use to drive the blue flies from 
shops where meat is sold. For blue flies do 
barm to the meat; they lay their eggs in it, 
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and these eggs turn to small white wormSy 
which make the meat bad, and not fit for ^^ 
to eat. Wasps do not lay tli6ir eggs in mea^ 
they build nests, with cells for their eggs, in 
holes in the ground, where the rain can not 
get at them. The Iwr net is a ver y large 
kind of wasp ; it builds its nest in holes of 
trees, or in old lofts, and its nest looks on the 
out side like a large brown cake. It has a 
sting as well as the wasp, and the pain of its 
sting is much worse ; but the hor net does not 
fly so fast as the wasp, and but few tff- them 
are seen in the course of a year. A wasp 
lays twen ty eggs at a time, and in three 
weeks from the time the egg is laid, there has 
come out of it a small worm, which takes one 
more shape, and then has its wings and flies off 
a brisk wasp. 

LESSON X. 

The Morn ing. 

I have been in the wood at all times. I 
have been there ere the sun was up; it was a 
sweet gray mom. The birds sung as if to hail 
the sun; the sky was blue and clear, and the 
clouds were white; yet the clouds in the east 
were dyed in col ors of gold. As the sun rose 
the hues grew more deep; and when the sun 
came up the sky, all the birds sung. I heard 
the thrush, and the wood laik,^ and the sky lark, 
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and the ti ny wren. I trod up on mceet Jlowera ; 
there was the prim rose, and the bifie wU, and 
the d^ ay. I trod up on the long grass. ' At 
last I left the wood and I went out of it by 
the gate. The gate was old, and the moss 
was up on the posts, and up on tlie bars of the 
gate. A plank led from tlie gate o ver the 
ditch. I next went o ver the plank, and 
walked down by the side of the hedge of 
tnai/, which was in full bloom. I heard the 
bee hum a mid the Sow ers ; I came to my 
home, ifid my heart was fall ofjdy. 



LESSON XI. 




TVie Parrot. 



See that par fist in the cagp. The par rot is 
a fine bird, and may be taught to speak. A mag 
pie may be taught to speak, and so mwj «. ^ojw. 
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daw ; but none of them, nor a ny 6th er bird, 
can speak so well as the par rot. The voice of 
thi^ par rot is ver y much like the voice of a man. 
Tiie ra ven, too, may be taught to speak words, 
but his voice is very hoarse. The jay, too, may 
be taught to speak some words ; but the voice of 
the jay or the mag pie is too shrill to be much 
like the liti man voice. The par rot is brought 
from the warm er parts of the world. Par rots 
do not eat much in the win ter, but they sleep a 
great deal. They build in holes in trees. They 
lay three eggs, each of them of the size of a 
dove's egg. The par rot, when in a cage, must 
be fed with hemp seed and niits, fruits of all 
kinds, and bread soaked in wine. 



LESSON XII. 
The Ba ker. 

Let us go and see the ba ker make his bread. 
First, he takes the flour that is to be made 
bread, and mix es with it wat er, and some yeast 
He mix es them icelL Some time aft er, the 
yeast works, the flour swells and is moist, and 
is fit to put in to the oven. In this state, 
the name they give it is dough. The ba ker 
takes this dough and lays it on a ta ble, and 
cuts it in to pie ces of the size of the loaves he 
in tends to make. He then shapes each of 
these pie ces in to )the form of loaves. He now 
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takes out all the jire from his ov en, and when 
the ov en is quite clean^ he puts in the loaves 
and shuts the door. The loaves then bake till 
they are brdwn. You tnow that bread is made 
of flour, and that flour is made of the ears of com. 
Let us now trace the corn from the field to the 
ov en. First of all, the man who sows the 
com, puts it in to the ground. There it lies till 
spring; then it shoots out of the ground, first 
the hlade^ then the stalky and then the com. 
Then it is cut down and ta ken to the stack. 
From the stack, men take it in to the barn, and in 
the barn oth er men thresh it. They then put 
it in to a sieve, and sift the wheat from the 
chaff. When the wheat is quite clean, they 
take it to the mill. At the mill it is grdund 
in to Jlour. The flour is ta ken to the ba ker, 
and the ba ker makes it in to bread. 



LESSON XIII. 

The Light of Day. 

I passed on; my heart knew no fear, for it 
was full of hope in God. I came to my home, 
and felt that I had come to the scene of 
peace and rest. I soon went to my re pose. 
I thought a while on all I had 'seen. Soon I 
felt sleep steal o ver me, and I knew no more. 
I knew no more till I found that the liglit 

3 
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was come, and the sun was up. My limbs 
were full of strength, and I felt as if I had 
nev er been tired. Sweet light of day ! 
Sweet thou art, O liglit, to me! if I walk 
the high road, or roam through the wood; 
sweet if I sit in my house, or stroll through 
the fields ; sweet art thou if I look in my 
book, or look out in to the sky ; and sweet is 
the momj wlien thou, oh light ! art young ; 
and sweet art thou at noon, when thine ardor 
is strong ; and sweet art thou at eve, and sw6et 
art thou at night, when the moon and the 
stars rise. Who made the light so sweet to 
me? How came I to feel the light to be so 
sweet ? It was my Ma ker, — my God. It was 
He who made me to feel how siceet is the 
smile of those / love. 



LESSON XIV. 

T/ie Five Sen ses. 

All hu man be ings must, with birds and beasts, 
To be com plete, Jive sen ses have at least : 
The sense of hear ing, to the ear con fined : 
The eye for see ing was and is de signed : 
The nose to smell an o dor sweet or ill : 
The tSngue to taste what will the stom ach filL 
The sense of feel ing is in ev' ry part. 
While life gives motion t© a beating h&art. 
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LESSON XV. 

See the Sun Rise. 

It is a fine thing to see the siin rise. Few 
boys and girls ev er see that sight ; they lie 
too long in bed. Jane and I went at dawn 
in to the fields ; the maid ,and we took a walk 
to a piece of high ground, and we saw the 
sun rise as if it had been out of the sea^ and 
its rays were so bright, that we could scarce 
ly look at it. Then the maid told us to turn 
our backs to the sun, which we did, and we 
saw the whole face of the land round and 
round. The tops of the hills shone as if they 
had been of gold. The towns, with their spires 
and hous es, were gay with the new bom light. 
All that met our eye wore a sweet and charm 
ing smile. A lark rose from her bed of 
grass, and sung a fine song o ver our heads, 
and mount ed so high up in the air, that at 
last we could not see wh6re she was. We 
saw a hare start up ver y near us, and limp a 
way through the green corn to hide it self in 
the wood. The crows left their roosts and flew 
to fields of red earth, through which the plough 
had just gone, to fefid on worms and grubs, 
of which they are ver y fond. Jane had a 
wish to walk through the grass and cull some 
flow ers ; but as the grass was w6t with dew, 
the maid said that she must wait till the heat 
of the sun should di-y it up. We came home 
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at sev en o'clock ; and found that it was good 
for our health, and a source of great j&y, to 
get out of bed so soon in the mom ing, and 
go to walk in the fields, and to take a view 
of all the fine things which God has spread o 
vet the earth, to please the ear, the eye, the 
taste and the heart of man. 



LESSON XVI. 




ITm Bear. 

The bear is of more than one size. The 
small broum bear is about the size of a large 
801D. The bear has a h6ad in shape like that 
of a fox dog. His nose is long, his eyes are 
small, his ears and tail are short, and his bod y 
is thick. His coat looks rough, and, in some 
parts of the world, it is black, but in ver y cold 
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parts it is white ; it is in, oth er parts hrowrk 
Some bears live on ly on herbs and fruits, but 
some eat flesh. The bear is a ia ;r^ beast ; he 
eats as much as he can, and then goes to his 
den in some rock, or thick wood, or trunk of 
an old tree, and there he sleeps or rfists for 
ma ny days. Wo be to him wno goes in the 
way of a bear! He will strike him down 
with his paw, or rear up and squeeze him, or 
hug him to death with his fore legs, which have 
great strength, and will press so hard, that no 
man or beast can breatfte when he holds him 
fast in that way. If you climb a trfie you can 
not es cape a bear, for he can climb a tree bSt 
ter than a man. Men tame bears, and make 
them dancej and lead them through the streets 
with their numths tied^ and held by cords or 
chains ; but they have large clubs to make them 
do as they please. The bear does not like 
work, and will growl at the stick or staff. The 
dam of the white bear is ver y fond of her 
young, and will die for a cub to save it from 
harm. The flesh of the bear is good to eat; 
the fat is ver y fine. The skin of the bear is 
al so of use. 

3* 
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LESSON XVII. 

Coals. 

Coals are brought out of the earth. They 
lie oft en ver y deep ; and to get at them men dig 
pits. They then go down to work the coals, ' 
which they do with picks and oth er tools. 
They have a lamp, or torch, to let them see. 
The coals are drawn up the pit by means of 
ropes, or chains ; and they are sent a way in 
carts to be sold; or, if tliey be near the sea^ 
are put in to ships, and sent to towns that are 
far off, and have no coals of their own. A 
great ma ny men and boys work in these coal 
pits. They are known to have staid there for 
rnonthsj and nev er to have seen the sun all 
that time. Their food is ta ken down to them, 
and all things else that they stand in need of. 
I have read that some times the earth falls in 
up on them ; and that some times there is a 
kind of foul air which takes Jire, blows up 
with a loud noise, and kills them on the spot 
But that is not ver y oft en the case, for uiey 
have learnt to take great care. Those that 
work in coal pits get as black with the coal 
dust as sweeps do with the soot. Boys are apt 
to go too near coal pits, when they can get* at 
them, and to look o ver the edge ; but they 
ought not to be so for ward and rash, lest they 
/(M in. Such a fall would be sure to klu 
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them. They would be dead be fore they were 
hcUf way down the pit. Coals are of great use 
as fu el ; and where there is no coal, loood is 
made use of, or turf, or peat. 



LESSON XVIII. 
How to hQ Happy. 

Fear God, and offend Him not. God will 
love all gdod boys and girls. If you fear God 
and do what is right, God will love you, and 
watch o ver you, and save you from sin. All 
peo pie love good boys and good girls ; but those 
that do HI no one will . love. Do not fail, each 
night and morn ing, the last thing be fore you 
slfiep, and the first after you wake, to pray to 
God to save you from sin and crime, and guard 
you from all harm, night and day. Pray, al so, 
for your pa rents, your broth ers and sis ters, and 
all friends. Fear God and keep His laws; for 
those who fear Him he will love and do good 
unto. All wise men fear the Lord. God is 
most wise and jiist; His ways are the ways 
that lead to life, and they that walk in them 
can come to no e vil. It is fixed for all men 
once to die; live, then, a good life, and love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and do 
His will, that, in death. He may give you rest 
and joy. Good chil dren will love God, and 
all good m&n; and not an HI tbord will come 
from their lips. 
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LESSON XIX. 

The Blind Man. 

Look at that poor blind man. He lost his 
sight when he was yoimg. A bad boy threw 
some lime in his eyes, and he nev er saw more. 
What a naughty boy that must have been! I 
am sm-e he can not have a ny peace in his 
mind, when he sees or thinks of the man wlio 
was made blind by his faiilt. I pray that / 
may be kept from do ing such a cru el deed. The 
man is led by a dog from door to door, and 
from town to town ; an* now and then he 
gropes his way with a long staff, I fear, that 
if he cross the road, that horse, which gal lops 
a long, will ride him down. Let us run and 
stop him till the horse is past. He has no one 
but his dog to take care of him. I am not 
rich; I have just six pence; but he shall have 
it a//, for I do pity ihe blind. They can 
not see the earth, or tlie trees, or the sky, or 
the light of day, or the moon and stars, or the 
face of man, or a ny of all those fine things 
which ice look on with so much glad ness. Let 
us thank God that we have the use of our 
eyes; and let us show that we thank Him 
from the heart, by be ing kind to those who 
have lost their sight, and to whom, e ven in 
the midst of sim shine, the whole world is 
dark as midnight 
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LESSON XX. 

27ie Lit tie Boy has all Things. 

The sheep has a Jleece to keep him warm. 
The beav er has a thick fur. The horse has 
hair, and a fine mane ; how it flows o ver his 
neck, and waves in the wind! The ox has a 
thick hide. The ducks have feath ers ; thick, 
close feath ers. Puss has a warm fur ; put 
your hands up on it ; it is like a muff. The 
snail has a shell to shelter him from the cold. 
Has the little h6y got any thing? No; noth 
ing but a soft thin skin; a pin would scratch 
it and make it bleed; poor little naked boy! 
But the lit tie boy has got all these things ; 
fur, and wool, and hair, and feath ers ; your 
coat is made of warm wool, shorn from the 
shSep ; your hat is of the fur of the rab bit and 
the beaver; and your shoes are made of skin. 
Look at this green tall plant; do you think it 
would make you a gar ment ? No, in deed. 
But your shirt is made of such a plant; your 
shirt was groio ing once in the fields. In 
some coun tries they make clothes of the 
hark of trees. Men- can make things ; the 
sheep and the ducks can not spin and w6ave; 
that is the reason why the little boy has only 
his soft naked skin. 
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LESSON XXI. 




Tlie Broken PUcher. 

A good lit tie boy was sent by his moth er, 
one day, to fetch some milk ; but his broth er 
wished to fetch it, and, be tween them, the 
pitcli er was bro ken. Then the good lit tie boy 
was ver y sor ry for what was done ; he burst 
in to tears, and did not know how to go home 
and tell the sad news. A wo man, who had 
seen what was done, told him to go home, and 
say that the milk wo man had bro ken the 
pitch er. But this was giv ing him ver y bad 
ad vice : and the lit tie boy knew that that 
would be do ing ver y vrrong in deed : so he 
wiped a way his tears, and, look ing full at 
her, said, "That would be telling a lU. I will 
speak the truth. My mam ma will not sc6ld 
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me ; but if she should, I had rath er be scold 
ed than teU a lie.^^ I sup pose he knew that 
\y ing is tcick ed^ and that the good and great 
God hates a false hood. Now, if all per sons 
would keep this in mind, and al ways tell the 
truth, how pleas ant it would be: then we miglit 
be lieve all they said ; but can we be lieve what 
a liar saysf No, surely we can not. 



LESSON 'XXII. 
The Cat and Mouse. 

Look at puss I she pricks up her ears and 
smells about. She smells the mke. They are 
ma king a noise be hind the wain scot. Puss 
wants to get in to the clos et. Let her in. 
Ah ! there is a mouse puts her tail through the 
hjole of the wain scot. Take care, lit tie mouse, 
puss will catch you. Look, look^ there she runs ! 
See, puss springs upon her; puss has got the 
mouse; puss has given her a squeeze. She lets 
her run a bout a lit tie. The poor mouse 
thinks to steal a icay by the side of the wain 
scot. Now puss springs a gain, and lays her 
paacs up on her. I wish, puss, you would not be 
so cru el ; I wish you would eat her up at once. 

It is a cold night : it freez es. Let us catch 
puss. Come in to this dark cor ner. Now rub 
nerjHwk while I hold her ; rub hard: Stroke her 
fur tlie wrong way. Hark! it crackles; sparks 
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come out. The cat's back is on fire. This fire 
will not hurt her, nor you eith er. Now we 
will let her go; she begins to be angry. 



LESSON XXIII. 

The Sheep, 

Little sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleas ant fields you lie, 
Eat ing grass and dai sies white. 
From the morning till the night'? 
Ed' ry thing can some thing do, 
But what kind of use are you ? 

Nay, my lit tie mas ter, nay. 
Do not serve me so, I pray; 
Do'nt you see the wool that grows 
On my back, to make you clothes? 
Cold, and very cold you'd get, 
If I did not give you it. 

True, it seems a pleas ant thing 
To nip the dai sies in the spring ; 
But man y chil ly nights 1 pass 
On the cold and dew y grass ; 
Or pick a scan ty din ner where 
All the com mon 's brown and bare. 

Then the farmer comes at last, 
When the merry spring is past, 
And cuts my woolly coat away, 
To warm you in the winter's day. 
Little master, this is why 
In tli^ pleas ant fields I liei 
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LESSON XXIV. 
The World. 

God made all things in six days. He might 
have done it at once^ by the word of His pow 
er; but He chose to take six days to the work. 
On the first day, He made the ligJU. On the 
sec ond day, He made the heav ens. On the 
third day, He made the dry land^ or earth, and 
the seas^ which were the wot ers brought in to 
one pla4:e ; on thdt day He al so made the earth 
to bring forth grass, and seed, and trees of all 
kinds. On the fourth day. He made the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and set them in 
the sky, to give light upon the earth. On the 
fifth aay, He made aU sorts of fish that swim 
in the wat ers, and aU sorts of fowls that fly 
a bove the earth. On the sixth day, He made 
aU kinds of beasts, and of cattle, and of things 
that creep ; and on that day He al so made 
man, to whom he gave paic er o ver the fish 
of the s6a, and over the fowls of the air, and 
o ver the cat tie, and o ver all the earth, and 
o ver each thing that creeps up on the earth. 
And on the s6v enth day God end ed His work 
which He had made, and He rest ed from it, 
and made the seventh day holy. 

What a great God He must be, who could 
make all things out of noth ing ! How wise 
and good was He, not to make man till He 
had made the earth fit for him to dwell on, 

4 
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with food for him to eat, and light to let him 
see all things. And then how kind to fix a 
day for rest from work, and to give us time to 
think of our Ma ker, and to serve Him in praise, 
and prayer, and oth er ho ly ways ! 



LESSON XXV. 

The Ship. 

Let us go on board of the fine ship that 
lies in the docks. Here we are, then. Do 
you see these port holes ? They are for the 
guns. How high her ma3ts are! Let us go 
in to her best cab in. It is a nice room ; here 
is a good s6fa in it. These are the cabin icin 
dmcs; here we might sit, to see the waves 
when they rise high. Let us go below. See, 
what a length this ves sel is. She has been to 
CM na, and brought home a car go of tea, which 
has been all taken to the wharf, and she 
is ready to go to sea again now. I hope, if 
she does go again, she will go and come back 
safe. I think if I were to go to sea, I should . ^ 
al ways be think ing of the wat er un der the 
ship^ and that there were only a few planks 
un der my feet ; I do not think I could sleep, 
for the thought of this would keep me a wake. 
Oh! no: you would soon get used to it, and 
then you would sleep as sound at sea, and be. 
just as happy as you are by land. Well, but 
there are so ma ny dan gers in a ship at sea* 
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So there are in a hxmse by land. Yes, but not 
so ma ny. Per haps not : yet they know now so 
well how to guide a ship, tliat the dan gers are 
not so many more; and you must think, too, 
that some per sons must go to sea, and if it were 
your case, you ought to make up your mind to it. 



LESSON XXVI. 
Night. 

It is night; let us take a short walk. . Look 
up to tiie stars; they seem to be many in num 
ber. Do you think you can count them 1 
No, I am sure I can not. Do you think they 
can be counted by any one 6lse? I do not 
know. Well, they have been counted, and it 
was found that all the stars which you can see 
with the naked eye, are a thousand and one 
htm dred. No morel why, I should have thought 
that I could see a great ma ny more. No, they 
seem more than they are. Do you see how 
large some are, and oth ers so ver y small 7 
Some sparkle and twinkle, and some have a 
dull light. The sky is like an arch of bine, and 
the larger stars shine in it like gems. How si 
lent all the air is; how still the earth, except 
the bleat of the sheep from the dis tant fold, 
and the bark of tlie dog at the next farm. 

Let us go back now. .Yes, it is time; yet 
liow I love to look at these works of na ture. 
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Wheth er by night or by day ; in spring, or 
sum mer, or win ter : at all times na ture is new, 
and hvc ly, and perfect. I will ciier isli in raj 
lieart the love of the worlts of nature; I can 
see them at all times; the view of them will 
ev er cheer me ; it will nev er tire me, and ney 
er do me harm. Let me ev er think, too, that 
the works of nature, as we call them, are the 
works of God, and that He is the Ma ker of all 
things, and the Faih er of all men. _ 



LESSON XXVII. 




The. Tiger. 

The ti ger is a fine beast, like a ver y large 
cat — he is as big as a large colt — with thick 
strong legs and claws. His eye is fierce. His 
coat na9 a tinge of gold, and there are rich, 
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dark, and black stiipes ail o ver his hod y, 
which run down from the back to the belly. 

He is very cruely and none can tame him, 
though some ti gers have been played with when 
quite young. He kills all blasts or mSn that he 
can find, wheth er he be hun gry or not ; and, 
when he is so, he sucks their bloody in which 
he delights. He will even dare to attack the 
/ion, though he has not much chance with 
him, un less he should find one young or weak. 
He lies in some bush, often near a river, and 
when a man or beast goes to it to drink, 
he springs upon him as a cat does upon a 
mouse, and carries him off in his moutn. He 
will even run off with an dXj as a cat wdth 
a rat. If he miss his mark, or do not s6ize it, 
he will not return, but lets his victim escape. 
The tiger is a native of the eastern part of 
the world, called Asia. His skin is of use^ 
and is thought ver y rich and fine. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

27ie Rose. 

What a pretty flower that is! How sw6et 
it smells, and what a rich color it has! The 
oth er day, when we were walk ing in the gar 
den, it was but just in the biid; now it is in 
JhiU bh&m. The flower, my love, which you 

ea much ad mire, is a rose. It is ver y pret ty 
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in deed ; but I would ad vise you to take care 
how you touch it, or the rose, you will find, is 
not with out a thorn. Let not this fine ^ww 
de ceive you. I am ver y glad you have told 
me, for I was just going to pliick it, and I 
might have torn my fin ger ; as I could not have 
thought that so fine a flow er as this had a ny 
such thing about it. I dare say you would 
not ; but give me leave to tell you, that in the 
course of life, you will find ma ny pleas ures 
to be like the rose : you may think lit tie or 
no harm in them; but, in tne end, they will 
sting like a ser pent, and bite like an dd der. 
This flow er, my love, ought to put you in 
mind of the frail state of man. A few days 
ago the rose was but just in the bud; now 
you see it is in full bloom ; but in a few days 
it will lose all its beaii ty ; it will fade a way^ 
and fall to the ground. Such, al so, is the 
state of man. In the spring of life he hods 
forth ; when he comes to ri per years, he blooms 
and looks gay like the rose; but when the 
winter of old age comes on, he withers and 
dies, and is laid in the cold grave. 



LESSON XXIX. 

TTie Storm. 

It is a storm. See how dark the sky is in 
the west It is as dark as pitch, and I feel a 
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cold air blow from that part of the sky. Hark ! 
did you not hear the peal of thunder? Sfee, 
Ihe dogs run a way in to the house ; in the 
fields the cows and sheep get under the trees; 
they know the storm is com ing, ThSre, what 
a JJmh was that! There, again. Oh! I can 
hard ly bear to look. Now the thun der. What 
a peai was that ! How it rolls on ward. How 
near the thun der was to the flash. Yes, it 
was, and that shows that the clouds in which 
the storm is, are near to us. I will tell you 
how you may find out how far it is off. How 7 
Why, as soon as you see the flash, put your 
finger on your pulse, and count, and you 'may 
reck on eight beats of your pulse to a mile ; 
four to half a mile; and two to a quarter of 
a mile. Thdre, that is a flash ; now feel your 
pulse. There, now the thun der is come ; I 
count ed fdur beats. Then the clouds from 
which tlie lightning comes are half a mile off. 
In a storm, never go under a tree^ for if the 
light ning were to strike the tree, it would tear 
it aU to pie cesj and kUl you. But see, the 
rain is come ; there is but lit tie dan ger now 
from the light ning. See what large bvh hies 
the drops make in the pond; how thick, and 
large, and hdavy they fall to the earth. Now 
the rain comes thicker; a JUtsh again, and 
hark! to that loud p6al. But now the rain 
goes off; it has nearly done. Oh! look out 
and see the rain haw; oh! how fine it is. I 
see two rain bows, one with in tl ) oth er ; one 
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more faint than the oth er. Yes, how fine it 
is ; now it grows faint. How soft and cool the 
air feels; the rain has laid the dust. I see it 
has knocked some of Uie plums off the tree. 
Yes, it has; but how much good it has done: 
so much that the few plums are not fit to be 
named. How light is all the sky. Now we 
shall have a fine sunset. Yes, we shalL. So 
it is in hum^n life, — the clouds of care and 
the storms of trouble may last for a tim£j but 
wait, and they will pass away, and all will 
then be clfiar and peace ful. Yes, I will try* to 
do so. 

In trouble to be troubled. 

Is to make the trouble doubled. 

Oh ! that is rhyme, is it not ? Yes, it is. 



LESSON XXX. 
Hymn, 

God made the sky that looks so bliie, 
God made the grass so green; 

God made the Jlow ers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty colors seen. 

God made the sun that shines so bright, 

And gladdens all I see; 
It comes to give us heat and light; 

How thankful should we be! 
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God made the pretty bird to &y\ 

How swfietly has she sung; 
And though she soars so very high, 

She'll not forget her young. 

God made the cow to give nice milk, — 

The horse for man to use; 
1 11 treat them kind ly for His sake, 

Nor dare his gifts a buse. 

God lyiade the tcater for my drink, — 

God made the Jish to swim, — 
God made the trees to bear nice fruit; 

O how should I love Him! 

Where e'er we turn our wond'ring 6yes, 

His skill and power we sSe; 
He made the earth — He made the skies, 

And He made you and me. 



LESSON XXXL 

Har vest. 

The harvest is a fine time of the year; the 
fields are all brown with the wheat; the gale 
breathes, and the ears of wheat wave before 
it. A poet says, when writing of the com as 
it bends before the gale, 

* The nod ding wh6at ear makes its grace ful bow. 
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The rfiap er takes his sickle \o the field. 
The days are not so hot as they were in tlie 
summer, and the reaper does not suffer so 
much. The reap er cuts the wheat and lays 
the ears down as e ven, one with the 6th er, as 
he can. Per sons come aft er him, who gath er 
it up by armfuk^ and then bind it round with 
a cord made of straw ; this bun die is called a 
sheaf. They set up ma ny of these sheaves 
against each other, and this pile is called a 
shock. These are put in to a cart and ta ken 
to the farm yard, where they are made into 
a stack. When all the sheaves are taken a 
way, the j^^^^ come to glean; there the poor 
wid ow and her boys and girls, bend down and 
pick up the ears of corn that are left; they 
hold them in their hands till their hands are 
fvU ; they then bind the hand fuls, and lay 
them down, one aft er the oth er, in the same 

Elace, un der a tree, or by the side of the 
edge. They go and glean Tmyre^ and when 
at last the night is come, they gath er all the 
hand fuls in to one bur den, and lay it on their 
heads, or carry it in their arms. 

I like to see the glean ers come home, each 
with a good bun die, and to see them fol low 
each oth er through the ham let. When they 
have got their bun dies home, they lay them up 
till \oin ter. They then thresh the corn out, 
and take it to the mill. The miller grinds it 
for them in to flour, or gives them so much 
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flour for it ready ground. The flour they take 
home, and get many good loaves; and tlie bread 
they eat is sweet, for tliey get it for tiiem selves 



LESSON XXXII. 




Pfia rook, king of E gypt, was a cm el ty 
rant. He did all lie coidd to op pr^ss the ffS 
brews. They cried un to God in the midst of 
their dis trfiss, and He h6ard them, and took 
pity on thein, and sent His servant Moses to 
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res cue them from bond age. Mo ses gave a 
mes sage from God to Pha raoh, which bade 
him let the Hebrews go out of his kingdom; 
but Pharaoh would not obey God, by letting 
His peo pie go a way. There fore, God sent 
plagues and jitdg ments, by the hand of Mo 
ses, on Pha raoh and his peo pie. Some times 
Pha raoh would prom ise to al low the He brews 
to de part ; but as soon as the plague stopped, he 
would not fulfill his prom ise and still kept 
them in bond age. At last God caused an an 
gel to smite and put to death all the first horn 
of the people of E gypt, who were as cru el and 
wicked as their king. The first born of their 
beasts J al so, were put to death. And there was 
not a haase^ from the house of Pha raoh him self, 
to the house of the ver y poor est of his sub jects, 
in which there was not one dead. 

This axoful judg ment struck so much t€r ror 
into the heart of Pharaoh, that he could no 
longer refuse to let them go, with their flocks 
and their herds. But aft er they had set out on 
their journey, Pharaoh and his servants were 
so fool ish as to repent of what they had done. 
And, hav ing made read y an ar my^ he was 
mad and wick ed e nough to pur sue them, in 
or der to com pel them to re turn to E gypt 
When the He brews came to the Bed Sea^ 
God made a way through it, so that tliey 

gassed o ver to the oth er side on diy ground, 
!ut v hen Pha raoh and his host thought to 
fol lot? them by the same path, the wat ers 
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came hade again, and they were all drowned. 
SO) sooner or later, shall perish dU that re 
bel a gainst the might j God, and dare to 
contend with Him. 



LESSON XXXIII. 
Bed loons. 

A balloon is made of silk. It is made like 
a large bag; over it is laid a thick varnish; 
and over the bag a network, which covers it 
all o ver. The strings of the net work hang 
down below the mouth of the bag, and to 
this they fix the car, which is like a small 
boat, in which the man can sit, or even twd 
men. When all is r6ad y, they inflate this 
bag, which is in deed the bal loon, with gas. 
This gas is much lighter than the air, even 
with, the balloon, and car, and all, and a man 
in the car. Just then, as a piece of toood ri 
ses in the wat er, be cause it is light er than 
the wat er, so the bal loon, when filled with 
this gas, ri ses in to the air. Men in bal loons 
have sailed a long way — more Xhdm fifty miles; 
and some years ago, two persons sailed over 
the sea, from England to France, in one. 

Balloons have not yet been made of much 
we. The men can not guide themj they are 
driven with the wind, and must go in the 
same way with the winds or the cur rents of air. 

5 
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As the as cent of a hu man be ing, in the cai^ 
of a bal loon, is al ways sub ject to dan ger, 
and no g6od seems likely to be done by it, it 
seems scarce ly right for a ny per son to ven 
ture. It is not e nough to say that it pleas eg 
6th ers to see a bal loon as c6nd. Per sons ought 
not to be a mused at the risk of the life of 
their fel low crea tures. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

Hie Bit tern. 

The hit tern is a bird which lives and hides 
itself in the reeds and rushes, by tlie side of 
lakes, ponds, and riv ers. It ut ters a sound 
like the noise of a hull^ only louder, shorter, 
and hoarser; it lives upon frogs and insects; 
it is like the heron in shape, but differs much 
from the her on in its man neis. Its note, aw ful 
as it may seem to us, is the call of lorn to its 
mate. It builds its n6st a mid a tuft of rvjsh es, 
of the dry leaves of wot er plants and of ntsh es ; 
it lays seven or eight eggs, of an ash green 
color, and three days after its young ones are 
hatched, it leads them to their food. The 
bit terns de fend their young ones so bold ly, that 
even the hawk does not venture to rob their 
nest. At the end of the slimmer the bittern 
takes to more ac tive hab its ; it may then be 
seen on the wing, and ri sing in to tlie sky' till 
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it is losi to the eye^ The fl£sh of the bit tern 
is much liked; hence the fowler often seeks 
after it; and as it is a h£ayy bird, and in the 
spring a slow winged bird, it is oft en shot 
The bit tern will sit in its nest, or in the place 
it hides it self, till it is trod up on. When 
wounded only, the bittern will often fight; 
it does not then try to get away, but even 
waits for the on set, and has been known to 
peck so hard with its bill, as to wound the kg 
throfigh the boot Some times it will turn it 
self on its back, and fight both with its biU 
and with its claws. When it fights with a 
dog, it lays it self on its back ; it ^'' " 
tbe4t^ of its foe. 



LESSON XXXV. 

The Cbw Tree. 

" Dear mam ma," said lit tie Charles, as he 
was looking out of the window, "there goes 
our cow. I sup pose Bet sy has milked her, 
and that she is go ing back to the field." 
" Ver y like ly, my dear," said his moth er, " for 
it is now past fimr o'clock." "How useful 
eows are, mam ma : I don't know what I 
shocdd do, if there were no cows to give me 
milk for my break fast and sup per." " You 
would drink some thing else," said his moth er, 
^ un less, in deed, you lived in the coun try where 
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the COW tr6e grows." "Cow tr6e! mamma!" 
cried Charies ; " Cow tree, did you say ? why 
you are laugh ing at me." " I as sure you I am 
not," said his mother. "The name, perhaps, 
may sur prise you. But the tree has been called 
by this name because it yklds milk. It grows 
in a country a great way off." "Do the peo 
pie of that coun try milk the tree as we do 
our cows 7" asked Charles, laugh ing still as if 
he could not laugh e nough. His moth er 
laughed too, and told him that the peo pie 
bored holes in those trees, and then held large 
bowls to catch the milk, which ran out in 
streams. ^^ Early in the moming,^^ said she, 
"is the time that the milk runs out in the 
great est plen ty. To show you that this tree 
really deserves the name that has been given 
to it, the milk, after it has stood some time, 
grows thick and yel low at the top ; so that 
the tree not on ly gives milk, but cream al so." 
" But, mam ma," said Charles, " these trees 
can not be like a ny of ours, such as oak, elm, 
or pear trees ; they must be soft like the ud der 
of a cow" " No, they are not," said his 
moth er. " They look quite dry , with large 
woody roots that scaixely go into the ground. 
For whole months at a time there does not fall 
a drop of rain to moist en them. Their branch 
es look dry and dead, and yet they afford this 
juice, or milk, in gr-eat plenty. And now go 
to your sup per, for I see it is read y." 
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LESSON XXXVL 

JF^e Arms. 

One day a lit tie boy and his sis ter went 
into a room, where they found two pistols ly 
ing on a table, and a gun standing in a cor 
ner. "O! come," said the boy, "let us try to 
shoxdder arms" "I do not know how to do 
any such thinaf," said the little ffirl; "besides, 
you know girk nev er play with fire arms !" 
"But, sister," said he, "as I have no person 
to play with me, you might try for once ; come, 
do" "Well, I will, brother, if you will fetch 
two sticks for guns." "I don't know what we 
shall do for sticks," said the lit tie boy ; " for 
the other day, when I broke the parlor win 
dow, my moth er said I should not have a stick 
again for a long time." "Then we must play 
at some thing else," said the lit tie girL So her 
broth er . be gan to look a bout the room, to see 
if he could meet with any thing that might 
serve for guns, and see ing the two pis tols 
iy ing on the ta ble, "' O !" said he, " let us 
take these ttco pret ty lit tie pis tols" " But," 
said the little girl, "you have forgot that our 
modi er for hade us from ev er touch ing such 
things" "You may be sure," said he, "mv 
mother only means that we should not touch 
them when they are loaded^ and these are not 
load od ; if they w6re, they would not have 

6* 
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been UJt in our icay" He then gave one of 
the pis tols to his sis ter, and kept the oth er 
for him self; and he go ing to one end of the 
room, and she to the other, "Now," said he, 
"I will give the word of command; so at 
tend, I pray." 

He then point ed his pis tol at his sis ter, and 
she pointed hers at him; and, giving the word 
of com mand, — " Pre sent^^^ — " Fire .'" — each* of 
them pulled the trig ger, and the pis tols go ing 
off, they both fell dead on the floor! As soon 
as their fath er and moth er heard the re port, 
they ran to the room ; but were aUmost fright 
ed to deaths on find ing both their chil dren 
dead. The servant who had been so careless 
as to leave the pis tols in the way of the 
chil dren, was that in stant turned a tray, al 
though they could not but own, that if the 
children had done as tliey had been told, they 
would not have come to so shocking an end. 



LESSON XXXVIL 
In stinct. 



Who showed the little ant the way 

Her narrow hole to bo7^e, 
And spend the pleasant siunmer day 

In toying up her ^torel 
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The sparrow builds her clever nfist 

Of wool, and hay, and moss : 
Who told her how to weave it best^ 

And lay the twigs a cross 1 

Who taught the busy bee to fly 

Among the sweetest flowers, 
And lay his store of hon ey by 

To eat in winter hours f 

'Twas God who showed them all the way 

And gave their little skill; 
And teach es' chil dren, if they pray, . 

To do His holy vnlL 



LESSON XXXVIIL 

The Oak Tree. 

The oak bears a fruit like a nut. These 
nuts are called acorns. They have a bitter 
taste, but they are good food for poultry and 
pigs. Long a go men used to eat them as 
bread; and when roasted brown, with a little 
butter, they will serve in place of coffee. A 
small a corn put in to the ground, will, in pro 
cess of time, be come a large tree. In Eng 
land there are forests almost wJiolly of this 
wood, and of ver y great ex tent. Oak trees 
live to a great age. Some of them are older 
than the oldest man that ever lived. 
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The hark is stripped off from the oak trees, 
and made use of in tan ning leath er. The 
timber itsSlf is made into ships^ for it is not 
so apt to rot un der wat er as 6th er wood ; 
and, after being sawed into planks or boards, 
it is used for all kinds of wood work in hous 
es and chiirch es ; such as floor ing, stair ca ses, 
wain scot, and ceil ings, which are meant to last 
for a long time. Some wood work of oak is, 
at the pres ent day, in a sound and perfect 
state, aft er hav ing last e4. for eiglit hun dred 
years. The saw dust that is made by sawing 
oak wood, is used by the dyers to give cloth 
a brown eol or. It is also used for fir ing ; 
and some peo pie pre fer it for that use when 
they smoke dry pork, after it has been salted, 
in order to make bacon and hams. 

There are little round things that grow on 
oak trees, like apples; but they are not fruit, 
and not fit for be ing eat en. Their right name 
is galls, or gall nuts. They serve to dye things 
black and to make ink. They are formed in 
this way: a little fly with four wings, makes 
a small hole in the leaf of the oak, and then 
lays an egg in it, and round this egg grows 
the oak ap pie, as it is called. The egg in 
the ball turns to a tcorm, and in time the 
worm turns to a fiy, like the one that laid 
the egg; it then makes a hole through the 
ball and gets away. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 




The Leap ard. 

The leop ard is a beast of the same kind as 
the tl ger, but not so large ; and in stead of 
being striped, he is marked all over his yel 
low body with small black spdts, which are 
in cliis ters here and there. Leop ards love 
blood, and kill man and beast with out mer cy. 
Though they eat much they are al ways lean. 
They are found in all hot parts of the globe, 
or earth. As their "skins are of great v&l ue, 
men catch . them in pits which they dig for 
them to fall into. You may some times see 
a skin of a leop ard used to cover the box of 
a coach. They are much prized, and some 
times sell for ucixx\y fifty dollars apiece. 
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The flesh of this creature is liked by the 
na tives of the coun tries where he is found. 
There are some leop ards of a more gen tie 
kind, which are bred up to hunt with, as we 
breed hounds. 

Once a male and fe male leop ard, witli three 
young ones, en tered a lai^e sheep fold. They 
killed near ly a hun dred sh6ep, and re galed 
them selves with the blood. When the old 
ones had feasted enough, they tore a carcass 
in to three pie ces, and gave one of these to 
each of their young. They then took each a 
tchole sheep, and thus la den be gan to move 
off. But hav ing been seen, they were way laid 
on their re turn, and the f e male and the yoimg 
ones killed. The male, with his sheep, made 
a 8(ife retreat 



LESSON XL. 
Ihe Bread Fruit Tree, 

" Do you be lieve, that in some coun tries 
loaves grow on trees, read y baked ?" — ^asked 
lit tie Char lotte, one morn ing, of her mam ma. 

Her broth er Har ry, who was pres ent, laughed 
a loud. " No, my d6ar," said her moth er, smi 
ling, "I really do not think there is such a 
strange tree, though I guess what you m6an." 

"You need not laugh so, Harry," said Char 
lotte, " for when Sa rah put me to bed last 
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night, aft er tell ing me how cur bread is made, 
she said there were places a great way off, 
where people had no trouble in making tfmr 
bread, for it grew on a large tree, ready for 
them to eatr 

"You have not taken Sarah's meaning in a 
right sense, my dear. She spoke of the bread 
fruit tree ; but she did not mean that it bore 
loaveSj and you must forgive Harry for laugh 
ing when you asked if they were read y h6kmP 

"I dd, mamma. But pray, is there such a 
tr6e V 

" The bread fruit tree,*' said her moth er, " is 
about the size of our largest apple trees, and 
bears a fruit as large as a man's two hands, 
in shape like the apple. When the fruit is 
ripe^ it is yel low, soft, and sweet. The na 
tives gath er it whilst it is green, and con vert 
it in to brSad by the use of fire." 

" Will you have the good ness," said Char 
lotte, " to tell me how it is dressed, mam ma V 

" Some times it is baked, my dear. It is kept 
in the oven till the rind, or outside, is turned 
black, when it is done. The in side, which is 
white and soft, is then ver y good and health y 
food, but becoines stale and harsh if kept two 
ddys. It is some times simply roasted, and 
some times dressed in the ^stceet juice of the 
cd coa nut. It is ver y rich, and a lit tie at <^ 
time serves the de mands of hun ger." 

"How strange! But there is not a single 
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tree of it grow ing in our coun try — w there, 
mam ma ?" 

" No, my dear, not one. It grows in ver y hot 
coun tries — in the tor rid zone. Tot rid, you 
know, means hot, and zone, belt. It grows in 
the iEast and West In dies. The na tives en joy 
the produce of this tree seven months in the 
year, during which time they eat no other 
bread. So you must own, Charlotte, that the 
bread fruit trfee is, aft er all, a ver y useful one, 
though the loaves do not grow read y baked." 

Charlotte laughed, and owned it was a droU 
mis take. 



LESSON XLI. 

The Peacock. 

Look yonder! there is a peacock beneath 
the gar den wall. It is get ting read y to ex 
pana its tail. Who can de scribe the beau ty 
of tL^t bird? Its head is adorned with a tuft 
of twen ty four feath ers, pain ted of the fi nest 
green and gold. The head, throat, neck, and 
breast, are of a deep bliie, spotted with green 
and gold; the wings are of a reddish brown; 
some of the quills on the wings are of a green 
and black hue. But the chiejf beau ty of this 
bird is in its train, which ri ses just a bove the 
tai\ and which it can expand so as to form a 
fan. The two mid die feath ers are some times 
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fowr feet and a ludf long. When pleased, the 
peacock erects his train, and displays oil its 
beauty. His movements are all graceful; his 
head and neck bend nohly back; his pace is 
slow ; as he walks, he oft en turns slow ly round, 
as if to catch the sun beams^ from oil sides, to 
pro duce new col ors of the gredt est rich ness. 
The pea cock sheds his plumes once each year, 
and ^ile molting them, he retires from pub 
lie view, as if well a ware of his loss. Like 
oth er fowls, the pea cock feeds up on com, 
but is fond est of ba?- ley. He does not dis 
like ma ny 6th er kinds of food. The pea cock 
likes to wan der from place to place, and wiU 
get on the top of a house, or in to a trfee 
It is very fond of getting into an elm tree 
of a sum mer's eve, and to ut ter his cry. 
Then the per sons who go by can hear him, 
but are at a loss to find out where he is. 
The fe male is called the pea hSn, She lays 
five or SIX eggs be fore she sits. In the for ests 
and woods of the East In dies, pea cocks a 
bound. In this cli mate the pea cock lives 
about twenty years; but its plumage is not 
full till it is three years old. A pea cock 
makes sad hav oc in a gar den ; it roots up 
the seeds, and nips the fi nest flow ers in the 
bud : thus, its beau ty hard ly re pays for the 
harm it does; and since its flesh is not very 
fine, the more homely looking fowls are very 
just ly preferred be fore it 

6 
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LESSON XLIL 



Bees. 



\by 



The sort of bee that lives in a straw or 
glass hive, which we give them to build in, 
makes us that sweet hon ey you are so fond 
of. Bees live on that fine dust you see on the 
tops of the small stalks in the hearts of most 
flow ers — ^and they eat a lit tie of their own hon 
ey, too. They come out of the egg, and are 
first small tvormSj and then they spin a fine 
tucfi to roll themselves up in, and then they 
come out bees with wings, all in three wfieks 
from the time the egg was first laid; the old 
ones feed them with a lit tie hon ey, and as 
soon as ev er they are strong e nough^ a way 
they fly to get some honey for the hive. A 
hive contains three kinds of bees; these are, 
the vx>rk ing bees, the queen bee, and the 
drones. I need not describe the working bees, 
as al most all of my lit tie pu pils must have 
sfcen them oft en. UTiey make the icax, and 
form it in to combs. They al so gath er the 
honey, and put it into the ce/fe, which they 
then seal up. And they defend the hive from 
mice, snails, wasps, and the bees of 6th er hives, 
that try to r6b them of their stores. The 
drones may be known from the working tribe, 
' their clumsy l)ddy, their round head, their 
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short tongue, their flat bfilly, their dark color, 
their want of a sting, and their loud buz zing 
ndise when fly ing. At the end of the sea son 
the com mon bees ban ish them from the hive ; 
be ing thus driv en out, they be take them selves 
to the out er edge of the hive, where they 
clus ter and die of cold and hun ger ; or, if 
they attempt to return to the inside, they are 
eith er a gain thrust out, or stung to death. 
The queen bee is also larger and longer than 
the work ing bees. Her bel ly and legs are of 
a brighter yellow than theirs, but the upper 
parts are dark er, and she ta pers more to wards 
the tail. Her wings do not cov er half her 
bod y ; where as, the wings of the drones and 
work ing bees cov er their bod ies whol ly. 
The queen has great re spect paid to her by 
the rest of the bees. A number of them a/ 
tend her as she moves about the hive. They 
will not swarm un less sh6 march at their head. 
And if she hap pen to die^ they grow quite 
dull, will no long er work, and soon be come 
ex Unct, un less a new queen is got and put 
in among them. 

What or der these lit tie crea tures ob serve. 
It may tru ly both a muse and in struct a ny 
one to look at them ; how bii sy, as well as 
skillful they are in making wax and honey, 
and how well they pro vide, du ring sum mer, 
what is need ful for their sup port in win ter. 
They are taught to do all tiiis by the same 
God who made men and angels; and in them 
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we may per ceive his wis dom, as well as in 
the high est and no blest crea tures to whom He 
has given being. 



LESSON XLIII. 

More about Bees. 

Now I will lell yoii of four^ oth er sorts of 
bees, be sides the hon ey bee. One of these 
is called the humble bee; this bee comes out 
of its win ter's sleep ver y earl y in the spring. 
It is large, and makes a ver y loud hum miog 
noise; it is some times called the carding bee, 
for it cards the moss with which it makes its 
nest. It looks a spot of ground where moss 
grows thick and soft, and it takes small bits of 
moss, and when it has card ed them by' the 
help of its jaws and feet, it spreads them, bit 
by bit, like a little carpet, in the hole it has 
made in the moss; and then it goes like our 
friend, the 6fi sy bee, to get a lit tie wax to 
build its celky and a lit tie hon ey to lay up in 
them; and with part of the wax it makes a 
kind of paste, in which it lays thr6e or four 
eggs, and then it makes an arch o ver them of 
moss and wax, to keep off the rain. When 
the worms are come out of the eggs, which 
they do in a few days after the eggs are laid, 
they first eat up the paste that was round them, 
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and then they change their shape, and are 
called nymphs; and next they have wfngs, and 
change to the shape of bdes. 

Then there is a sort of bee that is called the 
ma son bee, for it builds it self a nest with lit tie 
balls, that it farms of grains of sand; and these 
balls it sticks, one after the other, to a wall, 
till it has made a nest an inch high ; and then 
it inakes a paste and puts it in to the nest ; 
on this it lays an eggj which it covers up 
with sand it has made in to a kind of mor tar^ 
and so on, till it has laid six or eight eggs. 
This nest looks like a stone which sticks to 
the wall. 

The leaf cat ter bee bores a hole in the 

ground, as large as a quill, and this hole it 

fines with leaves it has cut from flow ers, or 

from the green leaves of plants. It lays an egg, 

and then it stops up that bit of the green quill 

in which the egg is laid, with three neat, round 

leaves,* one o ver the oth er ; and then- it lays 

one more egg, and stops that up, put ting al 

ways a lit tie hon ey rolled up in a leaf, read y 

for the young bee to feed on, in the same 

place with the egg; for the young bee does 

not come out of its green quill, till it has been 

an 6gg, a worm, a ny'mph, and is become a 

bee. Once we had a ver y fine plant, with 

large white bios soms, and we were ver y proud 

of our fine plant; and as the windows of our 

house were down to the ground, we set it out 

be fore one of them ; and WB saw, day by day, 

6* 
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fine large blossoms open; at night, when we 
left it, it was all o ver fine flow ers ; in the 
morning all these flowers were quite raggedy 
and they looked as if some one had punched out 
pie ces with a quill. At last, one mom ing ver y 
earl y, one of us saw a lit tie bee set tie it self 
on the flower, and begin with its strong jaws 
to cut a piece of the rvund shape she wanted 
it, and at the last nip, she spread her wfngs 
and flew away with her prize. 

I have told you now of the honey bee, the 
hum ble bee, the ma son bee, and the leaf cut 
ter bee. In France there is one oth er sort, 
which they call the pop py bee. This lit tie 
crea ture cuts it self out a sea?- let car pet, and 
A scarlet cover for the sides of its nest, from 
the scar let pop py that grows wild in the fields 
of France. 

There are ma ny 6th er sorts of bees, but 
you shall hear of them when you are old er. 



LESSON XLIV. 
Ihe Fond Bear. 



In the north ern parts of the globe, where 
the sea is fro zen o ver with ice, the white 
be^r oft en wan ders ma ny mites from land^ 
when^ by strong winds and cur rents the ice is 
broken up, and she is thus driven away on 
one of those large floats of ice, in to the o pen 
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sea, where she oft en dies of hurt ger. Bears 
are some times driv en on these frag ments up 
on the coast of Nqricay^ and from the length 
of their voyage, and the time they have been 
w^ith out food, are read j to de vour all be fore 
them. An in stance of this sort came un dei 
the notice of a ship's crew, some years ago, 
which, as it may show you what love the beai 
has for its young, I will relate to you. 

Early one morning, the man at the mast's 
head spied three bears ma king their way o ver 
the ice, to wards the ship. They had, no doubt, 
been led thith er by the scent of the blub ber of 
a sea horse, which the sail ors had killed a few 
days be fore, and were biirn ing on the ice. On 
their near ap proach, they proved to be a she 
bear, and her two cuhs; but the cubs were 
near ly as large as the old one. When they 
came up to the fire, they dragged some of the 
flesh out of the flames, and eat it up in a 
moment. The men threw more of the flesh 
which they had left, up on the ice, which the 
old bear fetched off, and laid before her cubs, 
giv ing to €ach its share, while she made a 
re serve of a small part for her self. As she 
was fetching oflT the last piece, the men took 
their miis kets and shot both the cubs dead, 
and in her re treat, toound ed the old one, but 
did not kill her. It would have drawn tears 
from any one, but those who are void of all 
sense of feel ing, to have seen the love and 
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con c6rn shown by the poor beast to her dy 
ing oflF spring. 

Al though she was sore ly wound ed, and 
could but just crawl to the place where they 
lay, yet she brought the piece of flesh which 
she had got, tore it in pi6 ces, and laid it be 
fore them; and, when they would not Cat, slie 
laid her paws, first up on one and then the 
oth er, and then made an ef fort to lift Aem 
up; but, when she could not move them, she 
went some dis tance from them, then looked 
back and moaned ; but find ing this did not 
sue ceed to en tice them off, she came back, 
and smell ing at them, be gan to li4Jc their 
vxmnds. 

Hay ing done this, she went off a 86C oni 
time, and when she had crawled a few pa ces 
from them, she looked back and moaned some 
time ; but, aft er all, find ing that the young 
ones did not follow her, she came back again, 
and with signs of the great est love and re garc^ 
went first round one, and then the 6th er, oft ea 
pate ing at them and moan ing ; find ing, at 
last, that ail her efforts were in vain, and that 
they were quite cold and life less, she raised her 
h6ad, and look ing to wards the ship, breathed 
a curse up on the crew, for the loss of her 
young ones, which they re paid with a vol ley 
of mils ket balls ; and the poor crea tiure, fall ing 
between her cubs, died licking their wawnds! 
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LESSON XLV. 




77te Flood. 

When man kind had be come ver y vnck erf, 
the an ger of God was kin died a gainst them, 
and He said that He would de strSy them 
from the face of , the Sarth. So God sent a 
del uge, or flood, up on the world. It rained 
for ty days and for ty nights ; and the wat era 
rose above the tops of the high est mountains, 
and neith er man nor beast had pow er to es 
cape. But No ah, who had led a de vout and 
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holy life, was the object of God's kind re 
gara, and was to be saved a midst the ru in 
which should be fall the rest of the hu man 
race. God gave him an order to build an ark 
of go pher wood, in to which ark he and his 
wife went, with their spns, — Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, — and their sons' loiveSy being eight in 
all. There were al so sent in to the ark, male 
and fe male of aU the liv ing crea tures. And 
be sides, there was food ta ken in and laid up, 
both for man and beast. And at the end of for ty 
days. No ah sent out a dove to see if the del 
uge was 6 ver ; but the wat ers had not yet 
begun to abate, and finding no place to rest 
her foot on, she came back. Aft er wait ing 
seven days more, he sent forth the dove agaiUy 
which came back with the leaf of an olive tree 
in her mouth, which she had plucked off; and 
this showed that the wat ers had be gun to 
sub side. And at the end of 6th er sev en days, 
he a thit^d time sent out the dove, which did 
not re turn a ny more to the ark, for the ground 
was dry. Then No ah and all that were with 
him, came out of the ark ; and he build ed 
an al tar to God, arid on that al tar he did 
offer the tokens of a pious homage to God, 
who had sent His judgment on the wicked, 
and showed msr cy to him self and his chil 
dren. And God made them a prom ise that 
He would never again destroy the earth with 
a flood; and he caused them to look to the 
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rain boWy and to regard it as a sign and a 
pledge that He woiSd be faithful to the prom 
ise He had given them, and that mankind in 
no fu ture age might dread a sec and del uge. 



LESSON XLVI. 

The Seasons. 

There are four s&asons in the year, — springs 
summer J autumn, and tcinter. In spring, the 
farmer ploughs and sows his fields; the birds 
build their ndsts, lay Sggs, and hatch them ; 
they had been silent in winter, but now they 
renfew their cheerful songs; the fruit trees are 
in bhs som, and all na ture as sumes a gay as 
pect. In sum mer, the weath er gets ver y hot 
and sultry; the days are long, and for a wfeek 
or two there is scarcely any darkness; there 
is thun der and light ning, and heav y show ers ; 
the trees are cov ered all o ver with leaves, and 
while some kinds of fruit be gin to ri pen, 6th er 
kinds are quite read y for eat ing ; flow ers 
a bound in the gar dens and the fields ; the 
com, of all sorts, that was soum in spring, 
grows green and strong, and shoots in to the 
6ar, and ap pears to turn whi tish ; all plants 
attain the full vigor of their growth; and the 
coun try wears its rich est garb. In au tumn, all 
the crops become ripe, and are cut down with 
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scythes and sick les ; ap pies, f 11 berts, and oth er 
things of that kind, are taken down from the 
trees, as ful ly read y for be ing pulled ; the 
flow.ers fade by degrees, and each day there 
are few er and few er of them in the o pen air ; 
the leaves with er and fall off; the days are 
turn ing short ; and though the weath er is for 
the most part dry and steady^ the air gets 
chil ly at night, and it is neith er so safe nor 
so pleasant as it was in summer, to be walk 
ing out at a late hour. In winter, the chief 
com forts of life are to be found icith m doors ; 
there is now in tense cold, hoar frost. Ice, 
snow, and sleet; the days are short, and the 
nights are not on ly long, but dark and gloom y, 
ex cept when the moon shines. Some times 
there are dreadful storms, in which there are 
many shipwrecks at sea, and in which many 
shep herds, and 6th er peo pie, per ish by Unm. 
In all the sea sons, we be hold a pre sent, a 
perfect, and an ev er work ing God. We be 
hold Him in the beau ty and de lights of the 
spring time. We behold Him in the light and 
heat, the rich ness and the glo ry of the sum 
mer months. We be hold him in the stores 
of food which He pro vides for us in au tumn, 
that we may have e nough to sup port us in 
the , cold se vere weath er that sue ceeds. And 
we be hold Him in the tem pest of win ter, 
when He "gives snow like wool, scatters His 
hoar frost like ashes, and casts forth His ice 
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like morsels," — ^and when all nature lies pros 
irate be fore Him. In all these, we be hold 
the most strik ing proofs of the pow er, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of Him who is the 
Crod of the Sea sons. 



LESSON XLVIL 

The LA on and the Pappy. 

It was a custom for such as had no mon 
ey to give for see ing the wild beasts in the 
tow er of Lon don, to bring a dog or cat in 
Btead thereof, and throvo it into the dens, for 
the beasts to de vour. A mong oth ers, one 
man brought a little black dog, which he had 
picked up in the street, and threw it in to 
the cage of the great It on. The lit tie crea 
ture, full of fear, threw it self on its back, 
put out its tongue^ and held up its paws, as 
if beg ging for mer cy ; while the li on, smell 
ing at it, turned it over, first with one paw, 
and then with the 6th er, with out do ing it 
the least harm. The keeper, on seeing this, 
brought the li on a large mess of food ; but 
he stood at a distance, and would not toiich 
it; keeping his eye all the while on the little 
stran ger, and by his looks seemed to in vite 
him to par take of it. At last the fears of 
the dog began to subside, and he crept forth 
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with a slow pace, and went up to the dish 
to eat. The 1! on, on see ing this, marched 
gen Uy to wards him, and cU so be gan to eat ; 
and thus be gan a jfrtend ship be tween them, 
that end ed on ly with their lives. ^ 

From this time the lit tie dog, so far from 
being afraid, would often lay himself down 
to slSep with in the fangSj and un der the jatcs 
of his roy al mas ter. In a bout twelve months, 
sad to re late, the lit tie crea ture was ta ken 
ill and died, leav ing the li on in the great est 
distress for the loss of one whom he loved so 
dearly. For some time he did not appear to 
know but that his lit tie mate was a sleep. 
He would oft en smell at him, and then stir 
him with his nose; he would then turn him 
over with his paw; but finding all his efforts 
were in vain, he would post from one end 
of his cage to the 6th er, at a quick and 
rest less pace ; he would then stop on a . sud 
den, and look down up on him with a fixed 
and drooping regard; and then lifting up 
his head, would roar for some min utes, like 
distant thunder. The keeper seeing the lion 
in such dis tress for the loss of his lit tie part 
ner, strove to re move the car cass from nim, 
but in vain. He always kept a strict watch 
o ver it, and would not suf fer a ny one to 
touch it. Think ing that a ny oth er dog of 
the kind might pro duce the same ef feet, he 
threw two or three more into the cage, which 
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the li on to7^e to pie ces in a, mo ment, but left 
them on the floor, and would not eat them. 
At length his pas sion got to such a pitch, that 
he would grap pie at the bars of the cage, and 
seemed as if he would tear up all be/ore him. 
Be ing quite spent, he would stretch him self 
by the re mains of his lit tie play fel low, — ^lay 
his paws up on him, and take him in to his 
bo som, — and then ut ter the most dreadful 
roars of sorrotc, as if it were to threaten all 
a round him for the loss of his lit tie mate, 
the on ly friend and com fort he had up on 
earth. For the space of Jive days he thus 
mourned o ver his lit tie part ner, when, by 
de grees, he be gan to de dine, through grief and 
want of food, un til one morn ing he was found 
dead, with his hSad ly ing up on the friend 
whom he thus loved. 



LESSON XLVIII. 
T7ie Sail or^s Child to his Moth er. 

Oh, weep no more, sweet moth er, 
Oh, weep no more to night! 

And on ly watch the sea, moth er, 
Beneath the momirtg light. 

Then the Mght blue sky is joy ful. 
And the bright blue skf is clear, 
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And I can see, sweet mother, 
To kiss away the tear. 

But now the vnnd goes wail ing 
O'er the dark and trackless deep; 

And I know your grief, sweet mother, 
Though I on ly hea?- you weep. 

My fath er's ship will come, moth er, 

In safe ty o'er the main ; 
When the grapes are dyed Avith purple 

He will be oack a gain. 

The vines were but in blossom 

When he bade me watch them grow; 

And now the larger leaves, mother, 
Con ceal their aim son ghw. 

He'll bring us shells and sfiaweed, 
And birds of shi ning wing ; 

But what are these, dear mother? 
It is him self he'll bring. 

Our Father in the sky, mother, 
Will mark how you have w6pt; 

The pray ers of earl y morn ing. 
The -cigils you have kept: 

He w411 guide the stately v6ssel, 
Though the sea be dark and drear; 
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One oth er week of sun shine — 
My father will be here. 

I'll watch with thee, sweet mdther, 
But the stars j^icfe from my sight; 

Come, come and sleep^ dear mother,— r 
Oh, weep no more to night! 



LESSON XLIX. 
Mrds. 

We can not but ad mire the way in which 
lit tie birds hujM their nests and care for their 
offspring. It is ea sy to con ceive that snidU 
things keep heat a short er time than those 
that are large. The eggs, there fore, of small 
birds, re quire a place of more con slant h6at 
than the eggs of large birds, as being apt to 
cool more quickly; and we observe that their 
nests are built warm er, and deep er, lined in 
the in side with soft mat ters, and guard ed 
above with a better caoer. 

When their nest is built, noth ing can ex 
ceed the care which both the male and the 
fe male take to con ceal it. If it is built in 
bush es, the slen der branch es are made to hide 
it ichol ly from the view ; and if it is built 
a mong moss, noth ing ap pears on the out side 
to show that there is a dwell ing with m. It 
is al ways built near those pla ces where there 
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is plenty oi food; and the birds are careful 
nev er to go out or come in, while there is 
any one in sight. Nay, when any person is 
near, they will some times be seen to en ter 
the wood, or a light up on the ground at a 
distance from the n€st, and steal through the 
branch es, or a mong the grass, till, by de grees, 
they reach the nest which contains their ^ggs, 
or their yoiing ones. 

The young ones, for some time aft er they 
leave the shell, re quire no food; but the pa rent 
soon finds by their chirping and gaping, that 
they be gin to feel the ap proach of hurt ger^ 
and flies to provide them with a supply. In 
her ab sence they lie dosCy and ch6r ish each 
oth er by their com mon warmth. Dur ing this 
time they al so keep si knee ; nor do they 
ut ter the slight est note till the pa rent re tiims. 
When she ar rives, she gives a chirp, the 
meaning of which they know well, and which 
they all an swer at once, Sach one ask ing its 
portion. The parent gives a supply to each 
by turnSj ta king care not to gorge them, but . 
to give them 6ft en, and lit tie at a time. 
The wren will in this manner feed sixteen or 
eight een young ones, with out pass ing o ver 
one of them, and with out giv ing to a ny one 
of them more than its prop er share. 

When they are fully fledged, and fitted foi 
short flights, the old ones, if the weath er be 
fair, lead them a few yards from the nest, and 
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then com pel them to re turn. For two or 
three, or more days, they lead them out in the 
sdme man ner, but tempt ing ttftm each time 
to a great er dis tance. And when it is seen 
that the young brood can fly' and shift for 
them sfelveSj then the pa rents for sake them for 
every and attend to them no more than they 
do to 6th er birds of the same flock. 

It is God that teach es the lit tie birds to 
act thiis, in as skillful and tender a manner^ 
when building their nests and caring for their 
helpless young, as if they had the reason and 
the feel ings oi hu man be ings. Sure ly His 
wis dom and His good ness are through out all 
His works. 



LESSON L. 
The Ant J or Emmet. 

Lit ile friend, did you ev er stop at an ant 
hiin If not, cfo, I pray, the first time you 
can. You will be tcetl paid for your trouble. 
This small insect is an object worthy of any 
per son's no tice. The young and old may 
learn wis dom from it. It will please you to 
see how busy they all are; like the prudent 
b6e, they are nev er i die at the prop er sea son 
for them to work. Some of theip, you will 
ob serve, if you watch them close ly, have 
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wings^ and some have not. Those with wings 
are the males and fe males, — the oth ers are 
called neu teM. Neu ter, you know, means 
nei ther ; and those are nei ther male nor fe 
male. Look well at the hill — it is their cU y. 
It is formed with great care, la bor, and art. 
The in side con sists of an im mense num ber 
of nice ly shaped ce/&, or hous es. In these 
they store their food, and bring forth and r6ar 
their yaang. It con tains man y part ings, or 
roads, to make the cells ea sy of ac cess. To 
these, a gain, ma ny a pas sage, or stair case, 
leads down from the top of the hill; the in 
lets to which may be seen in the shape of 
small holes on the outside. 

You wonder, and well you may! The skill 
of this ti ny in sect may de fy the " rule . and 
compass" of man. Look at the active little. 
neuters! — they do all the work, — they are the 
a ble ar tists, — ^the males and fe males be ing 
ex empt from la bor. Bii sy lit tie crea tures ! 
how they toil ! — not one of them is i die ; — 
ea^h does well his part. They are building a 
neiv dt y, Mark them. Some take care for 
the gri^und work, and see that it is firm and 
lasting. To make it so, they mix the earth 
with a sort of glue which comes from their 
bod ies. Oth ers col lect lit tie bits of twigs 
to serve as raft ers, pla cing them o ver their 
p&s.sage ways to sup port their rOqfs. Oth ers, 
a gain, lay pie ces a cross th6se, and place on 
them rushes, w6eds, and dried grass. And in 
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this man ner their hous es are made teat er 
proof J and their stores secure. ^ 

Ldok! there is a little neuter with a stick 
an inch or two long; with respect to his own 
length, it is a piece of timber. Poor fellow, 
how he tugs at it: ah! he can not drag it 
over that nuge log; — ^no, it is vain, — ^he will 
have to leave it behind after all his trouble; 
but s6e, there come two or three others to 
help him, — how kind, — ;and now they have got 
it 6 ver ! There is , one smo ing off the wing 
of a dead beetle^ — and there is one dragging 
away a dead body of his own kind! There 
is a third with a grain of icheat in his mouth, 
and a fourth with a dead fy. It is said, 
these wise little creatures never make a jour 
ney with out some object in view, and they 
sel dom re turn with out eith er bear ing some 
thing, or with out news that some thing of t/se 
has been found. If a piece of sii gar, or brfiad, 
or a ny kind of fruit has been hunt ed out, if , 
it be even in the high est sto ry of a housef 
they will range them selves in a line, and fol 
low their lead er to the spot. Doc tor Frank 
lin once tied a pot of tr^Iacle to a nail in the 
ceil ing of a room, with a sin gle ant in it 
When this little fellow had eat as much as 
he could, he came out of the pot, went up thS . 
string to the c6il ing, a cross the ceil ing to Ijbie 
wall, and down the wall to the floor. He tfien ** 
went off, and seemed to be gone ^ite a way. ^ 
But no, he w^as on ly gone to his fncnds; 
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be hold I in a bout half an hour he came back 
again, bring i^ with him an immense sicarm 
of oth er ants. Do you not ad mire his good 
nature 1 Well, very unlike a grfied y fellow, 
he led them all up to the pot, where they 
feast ed to their hearts' con tent The ant 
is noted for its prudence. It labors hard all 
the sum mer, to lay by food for the cold 
win ter. 



These €m mets, how lU tie they are in your gyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

With out OUT re gard or con cfern : 
Yet, as wise as we are, if we went to th^ 

school, 
There's"- ma ny a slug gard, and ma ny a fod, 
■ Soihe les sons of wis dom might learn. 




LESSONS IN WORDS NOT EXCEEDING THREE 

SYLLABLES. 



LESSON LI. 
Gold and Silver Fish. 



"Sfee, I have brought you something very 
pretty; look at this large round glass which is 
filled with water." 

" Ha ! here are fish in it ; beau ti ful, shining 
fish, with TUiite, and crimson, and purple, and 
gold colored scales!" 

" They are gold and silver fish." 

"I^w they swim about! how large they 
look when they are at the other end of the 
glass! See! see, now this fish looks as big 
again as he did just now." 
^ *' That is because you see it through the 
water." 

"Are these fish found in the rivers?" • 

" They are not found in our rivers ; these 
gold and silver fish come from a great way oflF; 
they come from China" 

" Will they live in this glass ?" • 

" Yes, and they will live almost without eafe* 
ing any thing at oil. Some times they ftstt a 
little bread ; but the water is nour isih ment 
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enough for them for a long while. They are 
very tender, and ea si ly killed. Some ^^es a 
hail storm, or a thunder cloud going over them, 
will kill them, in their oton country." 
"Now set them in the window in the warm 



LESSON LII. 
77ie Goai. 




Not many goats are raised in this covmtry. 
They grmw the hark of trees and spoil them, so 
they have not been suffered to increase. In 
some parts abroad, and most of all in the *ast 
ot the world, there are many goats. A people 
■ called ArcAs have a gr6at many. Goats are 
something like sheep; but they have long Aatr 
on their backs, while sheep have icool. The 
^^•^gMts have long korm as rams have; but 
^cy • have also long beards. Yoiing goats are 
, cali^ kids, and are full of play, and skip about 
in a very droll manner. In a wUd state, goatt 
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climb Jifeep rocks, a^Ed can stand and spring 
wher^pew other aaijnals would dare to go. 
The ^at has a very 'strong and un pleas ant 
smell, but bis flesh is very good to eat. The 
mUk of the goat is also very nice to drink, and 
is used as a aire for some dis eas es. The skin 
of the kid is made into very soft leather gloves. 
Goats' horns are used for handles of knives and 
forks. The hair is often made into garments. 




LESSON LIII. 

The Dairy. 

» 

Little Emma went with her mother to 
dairy, and was much pleased to find ev e ry tl 
so clean and sweet. There she saw the 
standing in large shallow dishes, and it was 
covered with thick cream, that had risen diuring 
he night. Emma tasted the nice cream, but 
could not drink much of it, for it was too rich. 
After the maid had taken sill the cream *o^ ?vith 
a skimmer, she put it into a chum, with a good 
deal more that was sour, which she had Ijpen 
col lect ing for some days before ; for they did 
not get cream enough to be worth churning 
ev e ry day or two. When she had fastened the 
churn, so that the cream could not escap^ S^i|| * 
began turning it round. She told Emm^JjlMf.^ 
by churning a good while, the cream l^jjpllw 
oecome butter and buiterm/ife; that whentwr^^ 

f 8 
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butter was made, she must work it weU^ in clean 
cold Water, to wash all the buttermjjk out; 
after that, she must work a little saitmio i^ 
and make it into a proper shape, and then it 
would be fit for the table. Emma came away 
before the butter was made, and so she did not 
see them give the but ter milk to the pigs, who 
are very fond of it, and drink it as if they 
tliought they could never have enough. 



LESSON LIV. 

Story of the Ant. 

f *'^A great chief, famous in war, by name H- 

^^Htnir tlie Tartar^ was once forced to take 

dhelter from his en e mies in a lone building. 

There he sat, without a single friend to comfort 

him. After some time, with a desire to divert 

his mind from his hopeless con di tion, he fixed 

his gaze upon an ant, which was trying to 

carry a grain of com, larger than itse^, up a 

high wall. Its efforts were in vain. Again and 

again it strove to effect its object — and failed. 

Still, with fresh courage, again it went to its 

task, and sixty nine times did Timour see the 

grain fall to the ground. But the n6xt time, 

* ; niidai made seventy, the ant readied the top 

^^t'*^^ wall with its prize ; and " the sight," 

\|fjlly<^he chief, who vfas just before in despair^ 

* '**gave me courage at tlifi moment, and I nave 



^ 
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never, for got ten, and trust I never shall forget, 
the nobie lesson which it taught me." Nor 
-should toe, my little pupils, forget it. We should 
Jfirst see if a thing is tcorth doing, and if it b6, 
if we fail we should * try again and again, and 
never cease our efforts till it is done. If an 
ant could persist after sixty nine failures, when 
should a little bay or girl be out of heart 7 



LESSON LV. 

Sugar. 

Sugar is made from a plant which is called 
a sugar cane, This plant grows in certain 
islands, called the West Indies, and* also in the i 
JSkst Indies, where the soil and clunate are 
found to favor its growth. It would not grow 
well in a cold country. The persons who have 
estates for raising sugar canes, are called planters. 

Sugar canes are planted in roirs, like beans 
in a garden. When ripe for use, the canes are 
cut off near the roots. They are then carried 
to a press, and put between tico iron rollers. 
These rollers, moving round, squeeze out the 
juice from the canes, and the juice falls into a 
tnh placed beneath. After this, the juice is put 
into a copper pan, where it is boiled, so as to 
carry off «ome of the water in vapor. ^Wlieii 
it is cooled, the moist part, or trfiacle, is ^rixvfifA 
of and put up in casks, and sold under tbe name 
of niB lass es. The thick substance that remaiiyr 
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behind, is the wgar^ which is also packed up 
in casks, or barrels, and shipped off for those 
countries that consiime it. In this state it is 
called raw, or yellow, or brown, or soft sugar. 
It is made into lohite sugar by being boiled 
again and again, till the treacle, or brown part, 
is wholly taken away, and it becomes white as 
snow. Bullock's blood, or steam, is used in the 
process ; and those who make the raw sugar into 
white are said to refine it. This is called also 
hqf sugar, because it is formed into the shape 
of loaves. And it is called lump sugar, because 
it becomes hard, and may be broken into lumps. 
Sugar, both brown and white, is much used by 
all classes of people, and is said to nourish the 
body as well as to please the taste. 

Sugar was first made from the sugar cane in 
Egypt ; ihen^ in the twelfth cen tu ry, in Si ci ly, 
which used to supply many parts of Europe with 
it. In 1506 the cane was taken to the West 
Indies. But till 1603 sugar could not be got, 
except at a great expense, and was only used 
Bt feasts and in medicines. 




r 



LESSON LVI. 

San^ Moon, and Stars. 

'Jhe moon is very fair and bright^ 

And also very high; 
I think it is a pretty sight 

To see it in the sky. 
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It shone upon me where I lay, 
And seemed almost as briglU as day. 

The stars were very pretty too, 

And scattered all about; 
At first there seem'd but very few^ 

But soon the rest came out. 
I'm sure I could not count them all, 
They look'd so very bright and small. 

The sun is brighter still than they; 

He blazes in the skies ; 
I dare not turn my face that way, 

Unless I shut my 6yes. 
Yet where he shines our hearts revive, 
And all the trees rejoice and thrive. 

€rod made and keeps them ev'ry one 
By His great power and might; 

H6 is more glo n ous than the sun. 
And all the stars of light. 

But when we end our mortal race. 

The pure in heart shall see His face. 



LESSON LVII. 
J^rive to Excel. 






•in 

If thy soul thirsteth for honor, if thy ear ■; 
hath any pleasure in the voice of praise, raise 
thyself from the dust of which thou art made, 

8* 
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and exalt thy aim to something worthy of 
renown. The oak, that now spreadeth its 
branches towards the heavens, was once but 
an acorn in the bowels of the earth. Strive 
to be the first in thy calling, let it be what it 
may; yet 6nvy not the merit of others, but 
improve thine own talents. Scorn, also, to 
depress thy rival by any base or shameful 
method ; try to raise thyself above him by fair 
means only, so that thy contest be crowned 
with honor, if not with success. By a jvst 
conduct in striving to excel, the spirit of a man 
is roiised within him ; he panteth after famCy 
and, like a racer, he is eager to run his course. 
He riseth like the palm tree, in spite of those 
burdens that tend to keep him down ; and as an 
6agle in the hfeavens, he soareth aloft, and fixeth 
his eye on the gbries of the sun. The deeds 
of great men are in his dreams hf night, and 
his chief delight is to follow them all the day 
long. He formeth great designs, and his name 
goeth forth to the end of the world. Despair 
not of success, if thy aim be good. No man 
knows what he can do until he tries; and he 
who faithfully exerts his faculties, and nobly 
excites his virtues, will ac com plish many things 
which may at first appear entirely beyond his 
power. 



I 
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LESSON LVIII. 
Tlie Hermit. 

A certaia hermit scooped his cave near the 
summit of a lofty mountain, from which he had 
a spkhdid prospect of land and sea. He sat 
one e ven ing musing with pleasure on the many 
objects that lay before him. The earth was 
clothed in its gayest vfirdure; the trees were 
decked in their brightest blossoms ; the lambs 
sported in the fields ; the peasant whistled 
beside his team; the milk maid chanted her 
artless song in the valley ; and the ships, driven 
by gentle gales, were sailing richly laden to 
their destined harbors. Spring had give life 
and beafity to this joyous scene. On a sudden, 
a raging stoMi arose ; the winds vented all their 
fury, and whole forests of oak were leveled vMi 
the ground; the sky became dark; hail and 
rain •poured down in torrents, while lightning 
andP tlitinder added horror to the gloom. The 
sea, now rising in mountains, bore aloft the 
largest vessels, whilst the horrid uproar of its 
waves drowned the' dying shrieks of uie wretched 
sailors. 

When J;lie tempest had gained its utmost funr, 
a sudden ^nd dreadful shock of an earthquake 
added its horrors to the dismal scene. 

The people of the country around^ came in 
crcficds to tue hermit's cave, firmly hoping that 
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his pious life and converse would be able to 
protect them in their distress; and were not a 
little struck with the profound calm that shone 
on his face. "My friends," said he, "be not 
afraid; dreadful to me, as well as to you, is 
this war of nature! but I have viewed with 
awful care the won der ful works of Gdd, and 
I am under no fear, because I am ceiiain that 
His gOodness is equal to His power." 



LESSON LIX. 
The Ramt. 



^» fiir ii nudg inui 




The rabbit is. an in no cenfriijcr6atuiB,-*-very 
timid when wild, but will feed oflt- of die 7uifid 
when tame. We need not describe the rabbit, as 
every body has seen this creature. In a \rtld 
.state it is fond of living in pits, .qf wdods, 
where it makes a hole and sleeps imder ground. 
The rabbit feeds on 'bran and oab^^aid ciibbage 
leaves, and peas, and wheat, '4nd ~ carruts, and 
parsnips, and furze, and parsl«^ and many dther 
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things. Rabbits mul ti ply to a won der ful 
extent; if one pair were put into any place, for 
Jive years, if they were not mfeddled with, you 
would find no. less than one miUion! The 
male rabbit is called a buck, and the female a 
doe. Boys often keep rabbits, for they are 
harmless and pretty creatures. When they are 
killed their flesh is very good to eat. The lur 
of their soft skins is used in making hats, and 
the skins and furs are used to make ladies^ 
tippets ; but both hats and tippets are also made 
from the skins of otJier an i mals. 



LESSON LX. 
The SpoUed Bricks. 

After breakfast, Harry's father took him out to 
walk; and tney came to a field where several 
men were at work ; some were digging clay out 
of a pit in the ground ; some were wetting that 
whica was dug out, with water, and others were 
making the clay into a great number of pieces, 
of th6 same size and shape. Harry asked his 
father what the men were about, and he told 
him, that they were making bricks for building 
houses. Yes, says Harry, but I can run my 
finger into th^se ; they are quite soft and brown, 
and the bricks of your house are red and hard, 
and they do not stick to getn er as the bricks of 
your house do. Saying this, he pushed down 
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a whole hdck of bricks. The man who was 
making them, called out to desire he would pay 
for those he had spoiled. Harry had no money, 
and did not know what to do;- but he said to 
the man, — indeed, sir, I did not intend to do 
any harm. The man answered, — whether you 
in tend ed it or not, you have spoiled the bricks, 
and must pay me for them; I am a poor man, 
and buy all the bread that I have with the 
money which I get for these bricks, and I shall 
have less bread if I have a smaller number of 
bricks to sell. 

Poor Harry was very sorry for what he had 
done, and at last thought of asking his father to 
pay* for them : but his father said, — I have not 
spoiled them, and therefore it is not r6 qui site 
tnat I should pay for them. The man seeing 
that Harry hau not in tend ed to do mischief 
told him if he would promise to make amends 
at some future time, for the mischief which he 
had done, he would be satisjied. 

Harry promised he would. Now you find, 
Harry, said his father, that you must not meddle 
with what does not belong to you. 



LESSON LXI. 

i The SUk Warm: 

The silk worm i^ produced from a small egg 
no bigger than k mjustard seed, and it feed& 
on mill berry leaves or lettuces. It changes 
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its skin faar tunes, and as it is sicA: during this 
period, it does not £at any thing, but grows 
shorter, thicker, and clearer. Soon after this it 
begins to %xmd itself up into a sHJIken hag^ about 
the size of a pigeon's egg, which it makes 
itself. In this state it lies fifteen or ticerUy 
daySy and appears as if it were dead. It is 
then changed into an 6th er form, called a 
chrysalis, which is something like a bean.' It 
eats itself a passage out of its silken prison, 
becomes a moth, lays its eggs, and dies. Those 
who keep them do not suffer them to eai 
their way out, but icind off the silk; and a 
ball is said to contain nine hundrea and thirty 
yards, / 



LESSON LXII. 



Tlie Seasons. 



Ihxielve nwntJis the passing year compose. 
Varied with heats, and frosts, and sndws; 
The changing seasons kindly given - 
By provident, indulgent Heaven. 

^ • 

First Spring comes forth, with smiling face*; 
Fair blooming ^^rers the garden grace; 
The snowdrop, and the primrose pale, 
And charming lily of the vale. 
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Now rosy Summer steps along; 
The groves resound with many a song; 
The new mmon grass is laid to dry', 
That lately stood so gr6en and high. 

Then Autumn brings us golden grain, 
The sheaces of ichmt adorn the plain : 
And joyfully the reapers come 
To keep the merry harvest home. 

See Winter^s gloomy face appear; 
A few short days will end the year: 
Almighty hve each hour has crown'd, 
His paths drop fUtness all around. 



LESSON LXIIL 
The Mistaken Drake. 

I heard a cu ri ous story the other day, which 
I am going to tell you. There was a duck 
and a drake who were very fond of each other. 
The duck was sitting upon her eggs in the 
duck house, which was placed on a grass plot 
under the parlor windows, and the drake was 
such a good husband that he staid with her 
aU the time in the diick house, sitting by her 
side and quacking to her; and though a duck 
has not a very musical voice, I dare say,sh£ 
thought his song as rich as the nightingale's. 
Well, at length the eggs were hatched^ and the 
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little ducklings came out, and then they turned 
the poor drake out of the duck house, for fear 
he should trample upon his children with his 
great splay ffeet, and hurt them. So he strolled 
about the grass plot. And the next day he met 
a h6n -with a brood of Jwe little chickens; 
and he took the chickens, which were just 
hatched, for his 6wn children : and he wanted to 
teach them to strim, for the drake always takes 
that bu si ness upon himself. He leads his young 
ones to the water, and cuffs and bites them 
to make them go in, for they are afraid at first. 
So the drake went up to these, poor little 
chickens and drove them before him down to 
the pond, which was at the bottom of the lawn. 
The hen re sist ed and scuffled with him as well 
as she could; but the drake was a great deal 
stronger than sh6, and no bod y came to her 
assistance, though they saw from the house 
that something was the matter, by her flnt ter ing 
and screaming. But the drake was resohed 
his little ones should learn to swim ; so he 
pushed them along, with his wings spread out, 
until he made them all go into the pond^ 
where they were ail Jive foimd dead the next 
morning, and the drake standing by, very much 
surprised, I dare say, that his children were 
80 stupid as to let themselves be drowned 
rather than learn to swim. 

9 
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LESSON LXIV. 




27te Ckimel 

Camels are bred in the east, but they arc 
n6t known all over the east, but only in PersiOf 
Turkey, ^y^, among the Arabs, and in partJ 
ndar them. A camel is rather higher than a 
man, and as long as he is high. The body of 
the camel is large; his legs are slender; and 
his f6et round in shape, very flat at the bottom, 
and spdngy, so as not to crack in k(^ sanda, 
where he often travels. He has two large 
hunches of fl^sb and hair on his back ; sOme 
camels have but one, but they are mostly called 
by an oth er name. A large camel will carry 
a tJumsand pounds, or mdre, on his back. He 
will bend his kn^es and lie ddwn to be Idaded, 
and then rise up with his great wfeight He 
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can travel where other beasts would die of ' 
fatigue, and makes long journeys over large 
deserts which are all sand. When it is scorm- 
ing hot in the desert, he can go for several 
daysr without water; and When he draws near 
any water, he can smell it more than a mile 
from it. Nature has furnished him with a large 
bag in his inside, capable of holding a great 
quan ti ty ; and it has sometimes been found 
needful to kiil the poor beast for the sake of 
this water, which is preserved quite fresh and 
clear in so iconderfm a manner. The camel 
will also go many days with very little food. He 
often travels tico thousand miks with his load, 
and goes thirty miles a day ; and, without a load, 
he can go a hundred miles in a day. He is a 
good and quiet an i mal, and is beloved by his 
masters. He often dies in the desert with fa- 
tigue, when no water is to be got. The people 
called Arabs drink the milk of this creature ; 
they eat its flesh, and make garments of its 
hair. You ^ee, then, how useful this an i mal 
is ; like the el e phant, it carries a great iceight ; 
like the horse, it can travel svnft and far ; 
and, like the cow, it gives milk for food. The 
camel's h£ad is short; the neck long and bend- 
ing, and he mostly holds* it nearly upright ; the 
6ye is mild ; the color is something near that of a 
r6d cow; and its tail is long like that of a 
cow. 
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LESSON LXV. 

TVees. 

Some trees, like the oak, are strong and 
hard ; others, as the elm and ^r, are tall and 
slender ; some have a rough bark, and some are 
smooth and fine, like the birch and poplar. 
Some are so del i cate, that the least wind 
might blow them dmimj while others stand 
un sfia ken. Some grow very high and thick^ 
and some attain their full growth in a few 
years. In the island of Ceylon there is a tree 
called the tallipot, of a great height, famous for 
its leaves, which are so large that it is said one 
of them will shelter fifteen or ticenty men from 
the rain. They are so supple when dried, 
that they may be folded up like ftinSy and are no 
thicker than a man's arm. Many apple trees 
live above a thxrusand years, and it is said 
there are some trees which were not destroyed 
when the toorld was drowned. 

How won der ful are the works of our heav 
en ly Father ! There is not a single tree which 
is useless. 



LESSON LXVI. 
The Hen. 



Of all feathered animals, there is none more 
useful to us than the common heru Her 6ggs 
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supply us with food during her life, and her flesh 
aflbrds us del i cate m6at after her death. What 
a motherly care does she take of her young! 
How cldsely and tenderly does she 'watch over 
them, and cover them with her wings ; and 
how bravely does she defend them from ev e ry 
6n e my, from which she herself would Jly away 
in terror, if she had not them to protect! 

While this sight reminds you of the w!sdom 
and goodness of her Cre a tor, let it cdso remind 
you of the care which your own mother took 
of you, during your helpless years, and of the 
grat i tude and duty which you oice to her for 
all her kindness. 



LESSON LXVIL 

Young Wash ing ton. 

When George Washington, the first Pres 

i dent of the U ni ted States, was abbut six 

years of age, some one made him a present of 

a hatchet. Being, like most children, very fimd 

of his weapon, he went about chopping every 

thing that came in his way ; and, going into 

the garden, he tried its edge on an English 

cherry tree, stripping it of its bark, and leaving 

little hope of its living. The next morning, when 

his father saw the trCe (which was. a great 

fllvorite) in this state, he asked who had done 

the mischief; but no one could tell him who it 

was. 

9* 
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At length, George came with his hatchet in 
his hand, into the place where his father wis, 
who instantly suspected him to be the cul* 
prit " Grfeorge," said he, " do you know who 
killed that beautiful little cherry trge?" The 
child paused for a moment, and then nobly re- 
plied; "I can not tell a fie, father; you know I 
can not tell a lie. It was / cut it with my 
hatchet." " Riin to my arms, my boy," ex- 
claimed his father: JRun to my arms! I 
forgive you for destroying my tree, since you 
have had the honesty and munliness thus to 
tell the truth about it" 



LESSON LXVIII. 

The WorUTs Hobbies. 

" Oh ! sister, he is so swift and tall, 
Though* I want the ride, he will spoil it all ; 
For, when he sets out, he will let me faily 

And give me a bwrtp^ I know ! 
Mamma, what was it I heard you say. 
About the icorUTs IwbbieSj the other day. 
How some would get on and gallop away, 

To find with an over throw T^ 

" I said, little prattler, the world was a race^— 
That many would mount with a smile on the fitcCi 
And ride to their ruin^ or fall in disgrdce; 
That him, who was deaf to ffiaTi 
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And did not IfxJc tmt for r6in or a guide, 
His courser might cast on the highway side, 
In the mud, rocks, and brambles, to end his ride^ 
Perchance with a sigh and a tear P^ 

" Oh ! sister, sister ! I fear to try ; 

For Brutus's back is so live and high ! 

It creeps at my touch— ^and he wvnks his eye — 

I'm sure he is going to jump f 
Come! dear mSther, tell us some more^ 
About the world's ride, as you did before, 
Who helped it up — and all how it bore 

The fall, and got over the bump !" 



LESSON LXIX. 
TJie Cat. 

The v>ild cat, which is to be found in the 
woods of our own country, and indeed m every 
quarter of the world, is much larger, stronger, 
and fiercer than the tame cat, and kills poultry, 
and even lambs and kids, as well as vermin. 
It abides much on trees, and prowls abroad 
during the night. The 6ye of the cat, indeed, 
is loeU fitted to dis cov er its prey in the dark. 

The tame cat, though not near so fierce 
as the an i mal in its wHd state, retains enough 
of its savage nature to be of great use to man, 
by killing rats, and mice, and other vermin, 
which would other wiae much infdst our dwell- 
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ings and prove a very great nuisance to our 
property. Cats very soon learn to know the 
yioles where their prey is to be found, and 
will watch there for almost a whole day. 
When at length they catch it, they are not 
content to devour it at once, but seem to take 
a cruel delight in teazing it by letting it get 
away, and catching it over and over again be- 
fore eating it iip. 

The cat, when it is pleased, ptirrs, moves 
its tail, and rubs itself against the person who 
fondles it. When angry, it sets up its back, 
lashes with its tail, hisses, spits, and strikes 
with its foot. It is not near so trusty an 
animal as the dog, and will scarcely obey 
any orders unless when it pleases. It seems 
also to be fonder of an old place of abode, 
than of an old master. It is quite unhappy 
on being carried to a new house, and often 
finds its way back to the old one, though at 
a great ^llstance, and across rivers, and though 
it may have been carried to the new one in a bag, 
so as to have no means of seeing the road by 
which it w6nt thither. 



LESSON LXX. 

The Idle School Boy. 

I re mem ber a little story, which used to 
give me great delight when I was about your age^ 
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and though I had more sSnse (as I believe you 
have) than to think that dogs and horses and 
birds could speak^ yet I fancied that if they had 
the gift of speech, they would give the very same 
advice, which the an i mals in my story did. It 
is as follows: 

One very fine summer's morning, a little boy, 
not much higher than the table, and cdrtainly 
not very vnse^ was sent to school, with a caution 
from his mother not to loiter on the way, but 
to go quickly. 

His road lay through a green lane shaded by 
trees and some meadows. I am sorry to say he 
soon forgot his good mother's words, and begaii 
io gather the flowers and amuse himself. He 
how ev er grew tired of being alone, and saun- 
tered along, saying, " O ! how I wish I had a 
companion :^^ and then thinking of the school- 
room, he added, " O ! this tiresome school, I wish 
I did not go to school : how happy are the 
c&ttle, and the birds, that have nothing to do 
but 6at, and play, and lie down in this nice 
green field. I wander why I must go every 
day to school, and spell and read till I am 
tired." While he was talking to himself in this 
very silly way, a hee settled on his flowers ; so 
addressing himself to the insect, he said, " Pret- 
ty be6, will you come and play with mfiT* 
" O ! no," answered the bee, " I must make 
honey, I can not be idle. Do you not see I 
am sucking the juice of this woodbine, of which 
I shall make honey for the winter?" So say- 
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ing, it flew away. The little boy sauntered on, 
and soon met with a horse which was quietly 
grazing. The horse, thought he, has nothing 
to do ; so he went up to hipa, and asked if h^ 
would play with him. "I play P^ said the 
horse ; " No, my pretty master, I have work to 
do: I must draw the plough, carry the com 
to market, and do many other jobs for my 
master." Just then, a bird flew past the little 
boy, with a worm in his mouth. " Stop, pretty 
bird, and play with me," said he. " O, no," 
returned the lark ; " I rise with the sun, and 
sing as I mount into the clouds ; I have Jive 
nestlings which I must feed, and teach to fly ; 
so good day, I can not talk to you any longer." 
" Bow^ xjDow^ wow" barked a little dog. The 
boy thought. Now surely I will have a play 
fellow ; so he stroked the dog, and said, " Dog, 
will you play with me ?" " No, no, sir ; if I 
should begin to play, my work would be sadly 
behind hand." "I wonder what you can have 
to do," said the child. "Why I guard the 
house at night, and the sh6ep by day; besides 
this, I am to catch a hare for my master's din- 
ner , and va ri ous other things." Then the little 
boy made this very proper resolve: " Since 
all these an i mals are employed and busy, I 
will be tlie same, I will not be idle any long- 
er; so he ran off* to school, learnt his lessons 
very w6ll, was com mend ed by his master, and 
felt himself very hajf^y. 
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LESSON LXXI. 



77ie Hog, 




The hog is rather a clnmsy creature, aad 
he is very ditty and find of rolling in the 
mud. The male is called a boar; the fe- 
male, a sow; and the youne are called pigs. 
Many hogs to g€th er are a herd of stdne. A 
hog will live eighteen or twenty years. He 
does not prefer flesh, but he will 6at it. He 
likes the best things when he can g€t them ; 
but if he can hot, he will then feed on any 
thing, how dirty soever it maybe, — even flesh 
in a putrid state. The hog is very fond of 
roots, and with his long snout — for so his 
nose is called — he will dig into the ground ' 
and tear them up. Hogs are very stupid, hut 
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sometimes they have been made to do cw ri cms 
things. They are also a sleepy set of crea- 
tures, and only hunger will make them get up 
from their sty in which they live. It is not 

^safe to let a hog go near a young child in a 
cradle, for this beast has sometimes been 
known to devour poor little infants. When 
the hog is killed, his hair is scalded or biimt 
off. His bristles, or stiff hairs, are made into 
sfioe brushes and clothes brushes. In some 
parts, hogs are skinned, and the skins being 
sent to the tanners to be fitted for use, are 
then sold to the saddlers, and used to make 
saddles, as they are very strongs and will not 
wear away like other skins. His fat makes 
what is called lard. His flfish is pork; when 
salted and dried it is called ba^xm. It takes 
salt better and may be preserved longer than 
any other flesh. The boar in a rcUd state is 
a very fierce an i mal. He is smaller than the 
tame boar, but is possessed of frightful 
tuskSy and is for the most part taken by means 
of mastif dogs. When he sees them he goes 
forward, not seem ing ly much afraid, nor keep- 
ing at any great distance from them. At the 
end of about cv e ry half mile he turns round, 
stops for the dogs, and offers them battle. 
This they decline, because they know their 
danger, and so, after they have gazed at each 
other yn^if^ce looks for a while, the boar 

amoves on again at the same slow pace, with 
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the dogs after him as before, and so on till 
the boar is quite tired, and refuses to go far- 
ther. The dogs then proceed to close him in; 
the young ones often at such times rush in 
upon him and are kiMed, but the older ones, 
for the most part, detain him until the hunters 
come up, and kill or disable him with their 
spears. 



LESSON LXXII. 

The Pigeon. 

The pigeon is a bird which is well known 
to you Idl, and is in general a great pet 
with young people. There are a great many 
different kinds of this animal. Of these, the 
car ri er pigeon is the most cu ri ous. It is 
so called from its being employed to carry 
letters from one place to an oth er. It is its 
fondness for its native place, which Jits it for 
this sin gu lar em ploy ment. It is conveyed 
from its home to tne place whence the nfiws 
is intended to be sent; the letter is then tied 
under its wing; and no sooner is it let loose, 
than it darts away through the clouds in a 
direct line, and with a sioiftness which is al 
most beyond belifif, to the spot from whence 
it 'wa.s first taken. 

•^ 10 
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LESSON LXXIII. 
Air, 

Fire will not bum without fresh air, nor will 
an i mals live without it. If a piece of wax taper 
be set in a little hole on a piece of board, and 
lighted, and a glSss be put over it, the rim being 
placed on a piece of thin wet leather, and a 
weight put on the glass to keep it down close, 
the light will be seen to go out in a very short 
time. If a mouse were to be put under the glass 
in room of the wax taper, it would soon die ; so 
would any other living thing, if fresh air could 
not get to it. Many persons have died in 
wells, and in places where they have been 
under ground, for want of good fresh air. When 
an old well is opened, and before any person 
goes down, the best way is to tie a string to 
a lighted candle, and let it down to the bottom 
of the well. If the candle does not go out, a 
person may descend safely; but if the candle 
should be put out in the well, the air in the 
well is most likely foul; and no one ought to 
go down till a bash has been let down the well 
and drawn up pretty often, or till some buckets 
of toater have been thrown into it. 

We often feel the wind blow in our faces, 
and hear it whistle and roar. We also see 
things blown about, and hear the leaves of 
tr6es rustle; and we sometimes see the trees 
themselves 70cA:. But we can not see tlic wind 
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that does all this. Wind is air, and air is a 
thing that can not be seen, and yet air fills 
every place we live in. The sky is full of 
it, and so is every house. It comes in at the 
doors and windoves, and when they are shut, 
it rushes through the key holes, and other open 
places. 

We ourselves are filled with air. We breathe 
it through our mouths and nostrils. We could 
not live without air. If our mouths and nos- 
trils were to be st6pped, we should soon 
die for want of air. Or if we were to shut 
ourselves into a room, and stop up the fire- 
place, and ev e ry hole and crevice, so that the 
air could not find its icay in, we should die, 
just the same as a mouse put under a glass 
would die, and as any lighted candles in the 
room would go out 

There is feul air as well as pure air, and 
we can not live in air that is quite foul. 
The air at the bottom of deep wells is very 
foul and bad, and so is the air at the bot- 
tom of the large vats used by brewers. If 
we were to get into one of them when foul, 
we should die almost in an instant. Charcoal 
burnt in a close room, makes the air quite foul. 
If we were to shut ourselves up in a room 
where fresh air could not fenter, our breath would 
make it the same as if charcoal were burnt in 
the room. It would grow so foul and bad that 
we could not live in it. Air that will put out 
the flame of a candle will also take away life ; 
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SO that there is but one sort of air that keeps 
us alive, which is vital air; and vital air is 
what is called pure air. Other air is foul and 
bad, and if we were to breathe it by itself j we 
should soon die. 

The air that surrounds us is called the at 
mos phere. In the atmosphere, pure air and 
foul are mixed to geth er. When we draw in 
the one, we also draw in the other. But the 
foul air that is in the atmosphere does not 
hurt us, because pure air is mixed with it. 



LESSON LXXIV. 
The Rawboio. 

On yonder cloud, come, view the bow, 

That arch of glory bright ; 
Its cause and impmt strive to know, 
The colors too that in it glow; 
It fronts the source of light. 

'Tis caused by rays of lights that fall 

Upon the drops of rain; 
Each drop in form of globe or ball, 
And, in pro por tion as these fall, 

The colors wax or wane. 

The colors in it strive to know; 

Seven are in it set; 
Orange, rfid, yellow, in it glow, 
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Next green, then blue and Indigo, 
And last the violet. 

After that God, for man's great crimei 

The dreadful ^/food employed, 
By which the whole of Adam's race, 
Save eightj who in the ark found place. 

Were finally destroy'd, 

Caus'd in the clouds the shining how 

So beau te ous to appear, 
In sign he would no more employ 
The flood his creatures to destroy. 
Then look upon tlie shining bow. 
The covenant given to all below, 

And read God's mercy there. 



LESSON LXXV. 

Needles. 

The st6el of which the needles are to be 
made, is first passed through a coal Jire^ and 
hammered into a round form; after which, it 
is drawn through a lai^ hole of a mre drauy 
ing iron, and then put into the fire ag^in, 
and drawn through a second hole of the iron, 
smaller than the first; and so on till it is 
made the degree of fineness required; it is 
then cut into pieces of the length of which the 
needles are to be made. These pieces are 

10* 
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flattened at one end, on an anvil, in order 
to form the eye. They are then made soft^ 
and pierced at each extreme of the flat part, 
with an instrument called a punch. When 
the head and eye are finished, the point is 
formed with a^fe, and the whole is filed over. 
The needles are then laid on a long nar- 
row iron, crooked at one end, and put into a 
charcoal fire to heat red hot; and when they 
are taken out again, they are thrown into a 
basin of cold icater; this is done to harden 
them. They are next placed in an iron shovel 
on a fire which is more or less brisk, ac cord ing 
to the thickness of the needles; care being 
taken to move them from time to time; this 
process serves to temper them and take off their 
brittleness: they are now to be made straight^ 
one by one, witli a hammer, and then pol- 
ished. To do this, twelve or fifteen thousand 
needles are ranged in small heaps against each 
other, on a piece of new buckram.^ with emery 
dust scattered over it; the nfiedles being placed 
as above mentioned, are also sprinkled with 
emery dust and oil of olives; and at last the 
whole is made up into a ro//, well bound at 
both ends, and laid on a pol ish ing table, and 
over it is placed a thick plank loaded with 
stonCj which men work backward and forward 
for the space of ttoo days, in which time the 
needles are polished in a grad u al manner. 
They are then taken out, and the dirt and 
filth washed off with hot water and soap; 
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after which they are placed in hot bran^ in a 
round box hung in the air by a cord, and kept 
momng till the bran and needles are quite dry. 

The needles are af ter wards sorted ; the 
points turned all the same way, and smoothed 
with an emery stone turned by a wheel; afteif 
which, nothing remains to be done, but to 
make them up into packets of two hundred 
opfid jifty each. 



LESSON LXXVL 

The Dog. 

The dog has more sSnse than most other 
beasts; he can very easily be taught; and is 
most useful, as well as most attached to man. 
How well he knows his master^ and how kind- 
ly he runs up to him and ca ress es him, even 
after a long absence! You have all seen dogs 
taught to carry tlieir master's ^aff for him, or 
his bundle^ and to do a great many other things 
of the same kind. I have heard of a dog, 
which, every day at the same hour, carried a 
half pen ny in his mouth to a baker's shop, 
and brought back a roll in the same way for 
his dinner. You may have often seen a beg- 
gar's dog lead his blind master through the 
street There are va ri ous kinds of dogs 
which are of service to man. The mastif 
and the bull dog watch our houses and shops ; 
the pointer, or setting dog, by his nice smeU, is 
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able to let the sportsman know whether his 
game be at hand ; the fox hound, by his 
y)eed, is of use to the hunter in pursuing the 
fox ; and the grfiy hound in pur su ing the hare ; 
the water dog has often been of use io sailors, 
by saving their lives when they have fallen into 
the sea ; and the sheep dog is of more service 
to the shepherd, helping him to keep his flock 
to geth er, than even a great many boys. It 
would be well, if all the little boys and girls 
were as kind to those who have the charge of 
them, as this faithful an i mal is to his master. 

The Poor Harper^ s Lament for His Dog. 

Poor dog! he was lUithful and kind to be sure, 
' And his love it was constant^ although I was 
poor ; 
When the sour looking folks sent me heartless 

away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was 

%o cold. 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 
And he licked me for kindness — my poor dog 
Tray. 

Though my wallet was scanty I thought of his 

case, ' 

Nor refused my last crfirt to his pit i ful face ; 
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But he died at my feet In a cold winter d&y, 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog 
Tray. 

Where note shall I gd ? poor, for s^ ken, and blind, 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kmdl 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 



LESSON LXXVU. 
Tlui Slieep. 




Sheep ,are very timid creatures; they are 
nu mer ous, and a great many feed to geth er, 
which we call a flock. The yoiing are called 
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lambs; the females are called ewes, and the 
males, rams ; the latter have large cut led 
horns. If lambs are taken to a house and 
kept in it like the dog, they grow rude as 
they become old, and butt at their friends, and 
are not to be trusted. In foreign lands, the 
sheep are often attacked by wolves, which 
fall upon them at night, and kill them, so that 
shepherds are obliged to icatch them all night. 
There are few an i mals of more use to us 
than the sheep. Its wool is shorn from its 
back ev e ry summer, to afford us clothing; 
iDorsted for stockings is made of it, and also 
cloth for coats, and waistcoats, and trowsers, 
and Jlannel to keep us warm in winter; its 
flesh, which we eat under the name of mut- 
ton, affords excellent food; its milk is some- 
times made into cheese; from its skin we ob- 
tain leather for gloves, for binding books, and 
for parchment; its fat is of use in making 
candles; its bones are used by refiners; and 
its very entrails are turned into fiddle-strings, 
and are also used to make handles of whips. 

It is a cu ri ous thing to observ^e, even in 
the largest flocks, how well each 6we knows 
her own lambs, and how well they also know 
their dam. Even after the ewe has been s/iom 
of her wool, by which a very gi^eat change is 
made in her look, the lambs obey her well 
known voice, and, though startled at first, own 
her at length for their ovm dam. 
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Thus are the wisdom and goodness of our 
boun ti fill Ore a tor displayed in every thing 
which He hath made. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 
The Spring. 

Come, let us go forth into the Jields; let us 
see how the flowers spring ; let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds, and sport ourselves upon 
the new ' grass. The winter is over and gone, 
the buds come out upon the trees, the crimson 
blossom of the peach and the nee ta rine 
is seen, and the gjreen leaves sprout. The 
hedges are bordered with tufts of prim ro ses^ 
and yellow cowslips that hang down their h€ads ; 
and the blue vi o let lies hid beneath the shade. 
The young goslings are running upon the green ; 
they are just hatched; their bodies are covered 
with yellow down ; the geese hiss with anger if 
any one comes n6ar. The hgn sits upon her 
nest of straw ; she watches pa tient ly the full 
time, until, hatched by warmth and care, the 
shell breaJcSj and the young chickens come out. 
The lambs just bom are in the field; they 
totter by the side of their dams, and can 
hardly support their own weight. If you fall, 
little lambs, you will not be hurt, for there is 
:. spread under you a carpet of soft grass. The but 
ter flies flutter from bush to bush, and open their 
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wings to the warm sun. The young animals 
of every kind are sporting about; they feel 
themselves happy; they are glad to be aiive; 
they thank Him that has made them alive. 
They may thank Him in their hearts, but we 
can thank Him with our tongues : we are 
toiser than they, and can praise Him better. 
The birds can warble, and the young lambs 
can blSat: but we can open our lips in His 
praise ; we can speak of all His goodness ; there- 
fore we will thank Him for ourselves, and we 
will thank Him for those that can not speak. 
JYees that blossom, and lambs that skip about, 
if you could, you would say how good He is : 
but as you are dumb, w6 will say it for you. 
On every hill, and in every green field, we 
will offer the sac rifice of thariks giv ing and 
the incense of praise, for you and for ourselves. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

Shortest and Longest Days. 

De c6m ber is the name of the last month of 
the year. In that month the days are the 
shortest, the trees are bare, and the weather 
is often cold. The ticenty first of De cem ber 
is said to be the shortest day of the whole 
year; but several days after the twenty first 
are equally shorf, so that the twenty first is 
truly the first of sev er al of the shortest days 
in Uie year. S6 we call the twenty .first day 
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of Jiine the longest day, but sev er al days 
after the twenty first are e qual ly long. Hence, 
then, it would be more proper to say, that 
the twenty first of June is the first of the 
longest days in the year. I like to observe 
the seasons and months as they change. Each 
of the seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, last long enough to make the one which 
succeeds it more welcome. How welcome 
does the spring seem after the winter, when 
we perceive the days to be longer, the sky 
clSarer; when the buds of the trees begin to 
expand, when the crocus and the snowdrop 
appear. JIow welcome, too, is the winter after 
the autmnn, when the long e ven ings come, 
and we all gather round the fire, and tell our 
stories, or converse, or read. Eo e ry season 
brings its pldasure. It is the same in human 
life. Youth and age have eadi their several 
pleasures, and thSy mistake who say that 6ne 
time of life is happier than an 6th er. We 
change our pleasures, it is true, but we have an 
'equal degree of pleasure in age to that we have 
in youth. 



LESSON LXXX. 

The Young Angler. 

I'm 9orry they let me go down to the brSok, 
Fm s6rry they gave me the line and the hdok, 
And I wish I bad staid at home with my book. 

11 
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I'm sure 'twas no pleasure to see 
That poor, little, harmless, suffering thing 
Si lent ly itnrithe at the end of the string ; 
Or to hold the pole, while I lelt him sicing 

In torture, and all for me! 

'Twas a beautiful, speckled and glossy trtmt, 
And when from the water I drew him out 
On the grassy bank, as he floundered about, 

It made me shivering coldy 
To think I had caused so much needless pain , 
And I tried to relieve him, but all in vain ; 
Oh ! never, as long as I Iwe^ again 

May I such a sight behold ! 

O, what would I give once more to sfie 
The brisk little swimmer alive and free^ 
And darting about, as he used to bd, 

Unhwt in his native brook ! 
'Tis strange how people can fore to play 
By taking in no cent lives away ; 
I iDish I had staid at home to day 

With sister^ and read my book. 



LESSON LXXXL 

Beth Gelert. 

It is re la ted that king John gave a noble 
^eyhound to IJeweUyn^ his son in law, and 
that once when his master was going to the 
chase, this faithful and fnvorite dog was no 
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where to be found. How ev er, when Llewellyn 
retunied from hunting, poor Ghlert, for that 
was the dog's name, rushed joyously out to 
meet his master, licking his hands, and seem- 
ing more glad to see him than u su al. But 
his master saw that Gelert was covered with 
blood; and when he got into the house, he 
found the cradle of his darling and only child 
overturned, and all the bed clothes blood too. 
The child was not to be seen, and Llewellyn 
thought that the dog had torn him in pieces. 
Without stopping a moment to con sid er wheth- 
er this was likely or not, and without looking 
any farther, he turned on the poor joyful beast, 
and pl&nged his short hunting sioord into its 
body. The dog gave a motirnful yfeU, and one 
sad glance at his master, and then died. 
Llewellyn hastened forward to lift up the cra- 
dle, and there he found the little smiling infant 
siife and untouched, and beside the cradle lay 
a grectt grim wolf, hardly yet cold and stifi. 
It had, I suppose, got in at the large hall doors, 
feind would indeed have devoured the poor child, 
if the faithful dog had not fought so well to 
defend it Think how sad his master must have 
been to find he had killed his gallant hound so 
unjustly. The brave creature was buried, and 
a tombstone placed over him to mark Beth Gel- 
ert, or the grave of the greyhound ;r but the 
master did not easily forget its last mournful 
howl; and how could he help feeling sad, when 
he re mem bered what a crQd return he had 
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given in his hastiness, to the joyous greetings 
by which the poor beast meant to tell him, as 
well as a dog could express himself, that he 
had done his duty, and that the beloved child 
was safe! 



LESSON LXXXII. 

Tfie True British Oak. 

Here is an oak. Let us look how its leaves 
are shaped, and how its acorns grow, that we 
may be sure it is the true British Oak. The 
false oak has long leaves, and acorns grow 
tico or three together, on a short stem close 
to the branch; but this has the stalk of its 
acorns long, and its leaves short, whilst the 
acorns grow singly, or two or three on the 
same footstalk. Yes, this is the true British 
Oak : you have often taken out the nuts, 
and called the cups little syllabub ciips. 

Ah ! there is a wood pigeon cooing amongst 
its thick boughs ; I dare say its crop is full 
of the tender est of the acorns. And there 
goes a squirrel up its rough bark, taking good 
care to keep the trunk and then the branch, 
which he runs over, between us and him : and 
I am sure if we could climb and follow him, 
we should find a pretty good Iioard of acorns 
in the crev i ces of the branches, not far fixim 
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his nest Out whjsks a little mouse from a 
hole amongst the roots: many a nibble it has 
had at the acorns as they lay on the ground, 
and I dare say it has carried oif many a one 
to lay up with other sorts of food in its stoi'e 
chamber, near its warm nest 

I see a snalce wriggling in at a hole in the 
sand, just wliere that great root reaches to 
the edge of the water; but the snake does 
not feed upon acorns, though perhaps it does 
on some of the small insects wiiich have been 
hatched in the furrows of the rough bark of 
our oak, if any of them have happened to 
drop d6wn in its way. The snake lives chief- 
ly on Jrogs and mice, I dare say poor Mrs. 
Mouse, in her hole yonder, has lost many a 
giddy young mousling in this way. Look at 
the snake noio ; he is out again ; he has gli- 
ded Into the water, and seized a frog by the 
leg, which he will very soon devour; so much 
for Mr. Snake and his dinner. He would eat 
br&ad and milk if he were tame ; and I have 
read of a little child, in Scotland I think it was, 
who used to take his breakfast of bread and 
milk to a mossy bank, that he might have the 
company of two snakes who every day came 
wriggling from their holes in the bank, to have 
a little bread and milk with him. These 
snakes are quite harmless; and I believe there 
is in England no v6n om ous creature of the 
snake kind, except the viper, or adder, as it is 
called in some parts of the country. These are 

11* 
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only a fevo of the au j mals that are in deht ed 

to the true British Oak. I thiiik I may say 

with safety, if we reckon the insects that feed 

on it, that a single tr€e gives food or shelter to 
thousands of living creatui-es. 



LESSON LXXXin. 




The ElepliarU. 

The elephant is the largest and str6ngest 
b€ast that roams over the forest. He is more 
- than tivke the height of a taU man. His 
b6dy is as large as several oxen; and he is 
about as long, from head to tail, as he is 
high. His n6ck is very thide, and his lags 
are like, great piliars, to support his heavjr 
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weight. His tail is about half his height. His 
6yes are very small; and his ears, which hang 
ddwn, are very large. He has an odd kind 
of a nose, called a trunk. It is about three 
yards long, and is like a leathern pipe; it 
becomes quite nairow at the end, and hangs 
down like a large rope from the mouth, and 
between the fore Ifegs. The end of the trunk 
has a kind of finger and thiimb, and with this 
the beast can take up even a p6a or a penny. 
He uses this to feed himself, and takes up grass 
and corn, and- turns the end under and puts 
them into his mouth. He can also fill this 
pipe, or tube, with water, and then pour it 
down his throaty or spout it out at his pleas- 
ure. He has two large tusks, which come out 
a good way from bis mouth, and look like 
crooked horns with the points turned upward. 
Inside his mouth are sev er al thick teeth. The 
skin of the el e phant is full of wrinkles, and 
has difew short hairs. 

They possess a greater degree of knmdedge 
than most other quad ru peds, and in a tame 
state, may be taught to perform many feats, re 
quir ing both strength and skill. They are 
highly attached to those who have them under 
their care, and are very grateful for any at ten 
tion shown them; they are also equally mind- 
ful of an in ju ry, which, in gen er al, they find 
means to repay : of this, the story of the tailor 
of JDeUii is an ex am pie. Delhi is a city of 
Huidoostan, in Asia. — ^An elephant, passing 
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through that city, put his trunk into a tailor's 
shop, where sev er al people were at work ; one 
of them pricked the find of the trunk with his 
needle, of which the elephant sfiemed to take 
no notice, but passed on : how ev er, at the first 
dirty puddle he came to, he tilled his trunk 
with the water; and on his return, squirted 
every drop of it amongst those who had of 
fend ed him, which spoiled, of course, the clothes 
they were at work upon. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

The Zones. 

Quite to the north, and quite to the south 
of the whole globe of the earth, we should 
find it very cold. Those parts are called the 
North and South Poles. Look at this orange 
— I will draw a line all around it, just as far 
from where the stem was fixed, as from this 
op po site point where the blossom fell off. This 
line on the globe would be called the Equator^ 
because it is at equal distance from both these 
poles. Now we will call our blossom end tlie 
North Pole, and our stem end the South Pole. 
I shall explain to you when you are a little 
older, what makes the differ ence of hfiat and 
cold in different places; but just now you 
must re mem ber that aU the parts of the world, 
all the way rdund, which are nearest the 
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E qua tor, on either side of* it, are very hot. 
Because this kind of climate goes aU round 
the globe, it is called a Zone^ — zone means 
bdt ; and because it is very hot in this zone, 
it is called the Torrid Zone, — torrid means 
very hot. The zones round the North and 
South Poles are called the Frigid Zones, — 
frigid means very cold; and the belts of earth 
between the frigid zones and the torrid zone 
are called the Temperate Zones, because they 
are neither very hot nor very cold. Those 
parts of the tem p^r ate zones which are nearest 
the frigid zones must be the coldest; and 
those nearest the torrid zone the hottest. Now 
we will mark out the five zones on our orange. 
One torrid zone, with the line which I told you 
was the E qua tot, ex act ly through the middle of 
it ; so when you hear of a ship being near the 
E qua tor, or crossing the line, you will know 
it must be in a very hot part of the world. 
Well, one torrid zone, two frigid zones, and 
when we have marked out these three zones, 
here lie the two temperate zones between the 
torrid and the frigid. You may take notice on 
the map how near the E qua tor, or the poles, 
any places lie, and then you can nearly guess 
how hot or how cold it would be in those 
places, or seas. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 
Winter. 

Cold winter has bound the streams with 
fetters of ice, and ev e ry blade of grass is 
white with hoar frost ; but see, the sun hath 
risen, and they glitter with his rays. We 
will walk out, and see if the sheep have fresh 
hay brought from the stack, or if the boy 
has picked the tumeps for them, for they 
can not get them out of the frozen ground 
themselves. Holy writ informs us, that " God 
taketh care for ox&nP Yes, and see the sheep 
are bu si ly feeding, and the cattle in the 
farm yard are up to their knees in dean strmjo^ 
while the cribs are filled with dofeer. The 
cottage children run out and slvAe on the ice, 
and then go home to warm their fingers at 
the blazing hearth, while their mothers are 
pre pa ring broth for their dinners. O ! how 
KXTW. is the lady at the hall ! there she is 
sending out two servants laden with warm 
stockings, and cloaks, and blankets, for the 
poor children and old people of the village. 
She re mem hers that G5d is good to the 
rich, and that thSy should be good to the 
poor. While she is carving the turkey and 
chine at her own table, she forgets not those 
who want comfort in this pinching season; 
and sends them, from her kitchen, such things 
daily as she knows they need. She does not 
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encourage the idle, but assists the laboring 
poor. Evening comes on soon, then we will 
let down the curtains, stir up the fire, and 
bring the sofa nearer, that we may make a 
warm and cheerful circle. We will read, and 
relate many past things. We will think of 
the God of seasons, and say He is good at 
all times. We will dwell with delight on His 
mgrcies, for " they are new ev e ry mornipg." 
He is even now pre pa ring the ground to 
bear in greater a hand ance when , the spring 
shall return, and creation awake to new life. 
Though the fields may now look drfiary and 
barren, they shall again be clothed with beauty. 
The primrose shall smile on the green banks, 
and the little streams shall warble as they 
flow. The birds shall again make the hedge- 
rows vocal with their songs. The lark shall 
renew her sweet carols in high air, and the 
night in gale, at tranquil £ve, sooth the bus 
band man to repose. Praise in every season, 
shall ascend up unto heaven. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

Truth. 

Of all the gifts in virtue's power. 

That should adorn the breast of youth, 

The fairest, as the purest flower, 
Is ever valued, simple Truth. 
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Pure as the newly fallen snow, 
Open as mercy's gate to sin, — 

From her fair stem what treasures grow, 
Forming a store of wealth tdthin ! 

Her dictates ever lead us rights 

Less'ning the fault she bids us own ; 

Turning false shame to sweet delight — 
Delight to liars never known. 

Though trifling be the act we d6, 
Or great the punishment we shun, 

Not in base falsehood's name we'll sue. 
But otcn with truth the fault that's done 

For God, who heeds the sinner's sigh, 
Hails the re pent ing soul with joy ; 

Will look with pity^s beaming 6ye, 
Nor e'er a contrite hahe destroy. 

[f of His pardon thus secure, 

The world's reproach np HI shall prov^ 
Led on by truth we'll all endure. 

Till list'ning to the truth above. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

Temp ta tion He sist ed. 

A poor chimney sweeper's boy was em- 
pijyt^ at rt rich man's house, to sweep the 
chimney of the lady's dressing room; when, 
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finding himself alone, he could not help look- 
ing at the many handsome things in the 
a part ment. A gold watchj richly set with 
diamonds, pr6s ent ly caught his eye, and he 
was even tempted to take it into his hand. 
He then strongly wished that lie had such a 
one. After a pause, he said, "But if I take 
it I shall be a tlmf ! And yet, no bod y 
would know it; nobody sees me. Nobody"? 
does not God see me, who is present every 
where?" Overcome by these thoughts, a cold 
shivering seized him. ^^JVoT said he, laying 
down the watch, "I had much rather be poor, 
and keep my good conscience, than rich and 
become a rascal." At tlie same time, he made 
haste into the chimney. The lady, who was 
in the neoct room, and heard all tnat he said, 
sent for him the next morning, and thus ac cost 
ed him: "My little friend, why did you not 
take the watch yesterday?" The boy fell on 
his kneeSy speechless and amazed. "I heard 
every thing you said," con tin ued the lady : 
" thank God for en a bling you to res^ist this 
temp ta tion, and be watchful over yourself for 
the future: from this moment you shall be in 
my service; I will both maintain and clothe 
you: nay, more^ I will procure you good 
in strue tLon, which will assist to guard you 
from Sim i lar temp ta tions." The boy burst 
into tears; he was anxious to express his 
thankfulness, but could not. The lady strictly 
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kept her promise, and had the pleasure to see 
this poor chimney sweeper grow up a good, 
pious, and sen si bie man. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 
Pins. 

There is hardly any ar ti cle of commerce 
cheaper than pin«, and few that employ more 
hands in making them, and pre par ing them 
for sale. It is reckoned that twenty Jive per- 
sons are engaged in sue ces sion, on each pin, 
from the drawing of the brass wire of which 
the pins are formed, to the sticking of them 
into paper. 

When the wire is received, it is commonly 
too thick for the purpose of being cut into 
pins, and is therefore wound off from one 
wheel to an 6th er, with a very s^icift motion, 
and made to pass through a small circle, or 
round hole, in a piece of iron fixed beticeen 
the two wheels. The wire is then made 
straight, and afterwards cut into lengths of 
about three or four yards, and then into 
shorter ones, each the proper quan ti ty to 
make six pins. Each of these is ground to 
a point by a boy, who sits with two small 
grinding stones before him, which are turned by 
a wheel. Taking up a handful of these 
pieces, he applies the ends to the cdarses^MC,| 
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the two stones, being careful, at the same 
time, to keep each piece moving round be- 
tween his fingers, that the points may not 
become Jlat; he then applies them to the 
6ther stone, and when the wire is pointed, a 
pin is taken off from each end; and this is 
re peat ed till it is cut into six pieces. — It is 
com pu ted, that a boy of fourteen years of age, 
may, in this manner, point sixteen thousand pins 
in an hour. 

The next thing is to form the heads, which 
is done by means of a spinning wheel ; one 
piece of wire being wound round an dth er 
with tconderful quickness, and the inner one 
being drawn out, leaves a Jiolloto tube, which 
is then cut with shears, every ttco turns of 
the wire forming one head ; and these are 
placed in a furnace, in iron pans, till they are 
red hot, in order to made them soft. When 
they are cool again, they are given to chil- 
dren, who taking up one of the lengths, thrust 
the blunt end into a quan ti ty of the heads that 
are placed before them, and catching one of 
them upon it, they apply it to an anvil which 
stands before them, and with a hammer, whicli 
they work with their feet, by means of a lathe, 
they fix the head on, in mucn less time than it 
can be described in. 

The pin is then finished as to form; but 
it is yet to be colored; for which purpose it 
is thrown into a copper ' con tain ing a mixture, 
where it remains some time; this gives it a 
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tchite but dull appearance; it is then polished 
by being put into a tub of bran, wnich is 
turned sia'^tly round, till the pin, by constant 
rubbing, becomes perfectly bright; the bran is 
then blown off in the «aine manner as the chaff* 
is taken from corn, by winnowing it; and the 
pins being stuck into paper, are ready for sale. 
One man alone would scarcely make a scdre 
of pins a day ; whilst the twenty five persons 
com mon ly employed, can make one hundred 
and tweMy fioe thousand in that time, or jSt^e 
thousand ^ach. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

Tlte CoiD 




The cow is a most useful an i mal. The 
male of this sort o£ beast is called a bull, and 
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the fSmale a cow. When many are mixed 
to g6th er, we call them a drove of oxen. The 
young bull, or cow, is called a calf. The 
young bull is sometimes, also, called a bullock. 
The cow is found in almost all parts of the 
world — wild and fierce in some parts, but ours 
are tame. The cow feeds much on grass ; 
during her life, and after death, she is of the 
greatest service to man. She tidce a day 
yields us her milk, and from this milk come 
cream, butter, cheese, curd, and whey. The 
ox is in many places used for drawing the 
plough, carts, and other carriages. The flesh 
of this an i mal is ex eel lent food, whether 
young or old. When full grown, it is called 
beef; but the flesh of the calf gets the name 
of veal. The hide or skin of the full grown 
an i mal, after being tanned and ciirried, is 
used in making boots, soles of shoes, and for 
many other pur po ses. The calves' skin, after 
being prepared, is used for the upper leather 
of shoes, for bridles, and other things of the 
same kind, and for binding books. Vellum, 
also, is made of it. The hair of the ox is 
mixed with lime in mortar for building; and 
the hair from the tail is used to make tooth 
brushes. The horns ace made into cups to 
drink out of, combs, spoons, handles for knives, 
and tooth briishes, and they serve instead of 
glass for lanterns. The bones also are made 
into small spoons for salt, into buttons and 
other .things; from the smaller bones an &U 

12* 
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is procured, which is used in cleaning leather. 
The fat is of use in making candles. The 
blood is very useful in re fin ing sugar, in 
pre par ing the fine color called Prussian blue, 
and is sometimes employed as manure for fruit 
trees. Glu£ is made of the gristle, and of the 
finer parings boiled to a jelly. 

Such are the man i fold comforts witli 
which our all wise Creator hath supplied us, 
by the single gift of this useful creature, yet 
how little do we esteem this gift as we ought, 
or think of the goodness of the boun ti fvl 
Giver. 



LESSON XC. 
JVight and Sleep. 

The glo ri ous sun is set in the west ; the 
night dews fall ; the air, which was sul- 
try, has become cool. The flowers fold up 
their colored leaves; they fold themselves up, 
and hang their heads on the slender stalk. 
The chickens are gathered under the win^s 
of the h6n, and are at rest; the hen herself 
is at rest also. The little birds have ceased 
their warblings ; they are asleep on the 
boughs, each one with its head under its 
wing. There is no murmur of bees around 
the hive, or amongst the honeyed woodbines; 
they have done their xoork^ and lie close iB 
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their waxen cfeUs. The sh6ep rest upon their 
soft fleeces^ and their loud bleating is no more 
heard ' amongst the hills. There is no sound 
of a number of voices, or of children at play^ 
nor a trampling of busy feet, or of people 
hCirrying to and fro. The smith's hammer is 
not heard upon the anvil; nor the harsh saio 
of the car pen ter. AH men are stretched on 
their quiet beds; and the child sleeps upon 
the breast of its mother. Darkness is spread 
over the skies, and darkness is upon the earth ; 
every 6ye is shutj and every hand is still. 

Who taketh care of all people when they 
are sunk in sleep, when they can not defend 
themselves, nor see if danger ap proach es 1 
There is an eye that nefcer sleepeth ; there is 
an eye that seeth in dark nights, as well as 
in the bright san shine. When there is no 
light of the sun, nor of the moon; -when there 
is no lamp in the house, nor any light star 
twinkling through the thick clouds; that eye 
seeth e\) e ry where, and in all places, and 
watches con stant ly over all the fom i lies of 
the earth. The eye that sleepeth not is 
Gods; His hand is always stretched out over 
us. He made sl6ep, to refresh us when we 
are weary: He made night, that we may 
sleep in quiet. As the mx)ther moveth about 
the house with her finger upon her lips, and 
stUleth ev e ry little noise, that her infant be 
not disturbed; as she draweth the curtains 
around its bed, and shutteth out the light from 
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its tender eyes : so God draweth the curtains 
of darkness around us; so He maketh all 
things to be hushed and stUlj that His large 
family may sleep in pea^ce. Laborers, spent 
with toil, and young children, and ev e ry little 
humming Insect, sleep qui et ly, for God watcheth 
over them, Yoii may sleep, for H6 never 
sleeps; you may close your eyes in safety, for 
His eye is always open to protect you. When 
the darkness has passed away, and the beams 
of the morning sun strike through your feyelids, 
begin the day with praising God, who hath 
taken care of you through the night. Flowers, 
when you open again, spread your leaves, and 
smell sioeet in His praise. Birds, when you 
awake, warble your thanks among the green 
boughs! sing to Him before you sing to your 
mates. Let His praise be in our hearts when 
we lie down; let His praise be on our lips 
when we awake. 



LESSON XCI. 

The Eagle. 

The eagle is a large bird of prey, and may 
be said to be the king among birds, as the 
lion is among beasts. The eagle flies higher 
than any other bird, and has a very sharp 
dye ; but as his smeU is not so good as that of 
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the vulture, he never pursues his prey but 
when it is in sight. He can with ease take 
up a goose, or a lamb; he also carries off 
ImreSj and destroys calves, and the young of 
deer, to drink their blood, and bear a part of 
their flesh to his retreat. Infants have even 
been killed by them, when left alone. An 
instance is re cor ded in Scotland, of two chil- 
dren having been carried off by eagles ; but, 
luck i ly, they got no hurt by the way ; and 
the eagles being pursued, the children were 
found safe in the nest, and restored to their 
afflicted parents. 

In gen er al these birds are found in moun- 
tains, and parts where few persons reside, as 
they seem to prefer those places most distant 
from man. They seldom attack very small 
an i mals, and it is not till after they have been 
provoked a long time by the cries of the rook 
or magpie, that this gen e rons bird thinks fit to 
punish them with death. 

The eagle also disdains to share the plunder 
of an 6th er bird, and will partake of no prey 
but that which he has himself hunted and taken. 
How hungry so ev er he may b6, he will not 
touch any d6ad or putrid body; and when his 
ap pe tite is once appeased, he never returns 
to the same carcass, but leaves it for other 
an i mals, more glut ton ous and less del i cate 
than himself Like the lion, he keeps the 
desert to himself alone, and it is as un com mon 
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as procured, which is used in cleard 
The fat is of use in making cm 
blood is veri/ tiseful in re fin ing i 
pre par ing tlie fine color called Pn 
and is sometimes employed as manft] 
trees. Glue is made of the gristle, 
Cuer parings boiled to a jelly. 

Sucb are the inaji i fold c6ni 
which our all wise Cre a tor hath 
by the single gift of this useful 
how little do we esteem this gift as I 
or tliink of the goodness of the i 
diver. 



LESSON XC. 

Alight and Sleep. 

The glo ri ous sun is set in the 
night dews fall ; the air, which 
try, has become cool. The flowers , 
their colored leaves ; tliey fold themsd 
and hang their h^ads on the slendlll 
The chickens are gatiiered under 
of the hgn, and are at rest; the hei 
is at rest also. The little birds ban 
their warblings ; they are asleep 
boughs, each one with its head 
wiiig. There is no murmur of 
the iiive, or amongst the honeyed 
they have done their xoork, and Ufr'i 
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VenuSj fair wanderer, then appears, 

And next him takes the lead; 
And, as a morn, or Evening star, 
Is heautifxd indeed. 

In the third path, the Earth revolves 

With her attendant Moon; 
Making the lovely summer's five 

More siceet than sultry noon. 

Mars is the fourth, — ^by ruddy hue 

His aspect may be known; 
And differing thus from other stars, 

He read i ly is shown. 

Then Jupiter^ ^xiA four large moons^ 

A brilliant scene display; 
They make his night resplendent shine. 

And give him constant day. 

Next Saturn^ which with wond'rous ring8^ 
And seven fair moons, is graced; 

JFferschelj with his six moons appears, 
Zjost in the system placed. 

How grfeat must God be, who has made 

So 7nany worlds on high! 
And yet how kind! — for He looks down. 

And marks a sparrow die. 

Though Lord of countless worlds unkn6wn, 

He makes that child his care, 
Who asks His favor, and who breathes 

To Him the Jerveni vrayer. 
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to see ttDo pairs of €agles on the same tnoun* 
tain, as two lions in the same forest. 

Eagles are sometimes tamed, like hawks, 
to hunt and catch other birds; but it requires 
great art to do this, though taken 6ver so 
young ; and they are dan ger ous servants, — 
often turning their force against their master. 
Sometimes they form an at tach ment to their 
feeder, and are then of great service, and pro- 
vide in a liberal manner for his pleasure and 
support. When he lets them go from his hand, 
they hover in the air till their game presents 
itself, which they see at an immense distance, 
and pursue with certain de struc tion. 

It is said that the eagle can subsist many 
iceeks without food, and that it lives upwards 
of a hundred yfears. 



LESSON XCIL 
The Solar System. 

The Solar System comprehends 
The Sun, which shines so bright, 

And Planets, which around him roll, 
Receiving h6at and light. 

First Mercury his circuit takes, 
Of soft and sil ver y mien ; 

Lost in the sun's re ful gent blaze, 
He is but rarely seen. 
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Venus ^ fair wanderer, then appfiars, 

And next him takes the lead; 
And, as a morn, or evening star, 

Is beautiful indeed. 

In the third path, the Earth revolves 

With her attendant Moon; 
Making the lovely summer's five 

More sxceet than sultry noon. 

Mars is the fourth, — ^by ruddy hue 

His aspect may be known; 
And differing thiis from other stars, 

He read i ly is shown. 

Then Jupiter^ and ^/bur large moons, 

A brilliant scene display; 
They make his night resplendent shine, 

And give him constant day. 

Next Saturn, which with wond'rous rings, 
And seven fair moons, is graced; 

Herschel, with his six moons appears, 
Last in the system placed. 

How grfeat must God be, who has made 

So inany worlds on high! 
And yet how kind! — for He looks down, 

And marks a sparrow die. 

Though Lord of countless worlds unkn6wn, 

He makes that child his care. 
Who ojsks His favor, and who breathes 

To Him the ^n?en^ vrayer. 
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LESSON XCIII. 
Sto7^ of the Dog, 

A gen tie man who had a dog that was con 
stantly giving proofs of his affection for him, 
was obliged to go a journey ev e ry month. 
His absence from home was short, and the 
time of his setting out, as well as of his return, 
was quite reg u lar. As he never, for some 
reason or other, took the dog xcith him, the 
animal always grew tin easy as soon as his 
master was gone, and moped in a corner 
without no ti cing any one ; but grew better, 
by degrees, as the time of his return drew 
near, which he knew even to a minute. As 
soon as he seemed to be aware that his master 
was on the road, at no great distance from 
home, he Jlew all over the house; and if the 
street door happened to be shut, he suffered 
no servant to have any rest till it was opened, 
which w^as no sooner done, than atcay he 
went, and never failed to meet his master 
about two miles from home. He played and 
frolicked about him, till he had got hold of 
one of his gloves, with which he set off for home 
wdth the utmost speed, entered the house, laid 
it down in the middle of the room, and 
danced around it. When he had amused 
himself as long as he wished in this manner, 
oiit of the house he started, returned to meet . 
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his master, and ran before liim, or played 
by his side, till they both reached home 
to geth er. 

The person who relates this an ec dote, does 
not know how many times this was repeated, 
but says it lasted till the old gen tie man gre^v 
infirm, and un a ble to perform his journeys ; 
by which time the dog was also grown old, 
and at last became blind, or nearly so ; but 
this misfortune did not hinder him ixom fond- 
ling his master, whom he knew from every 
other person; and for whom his affection 
seemed increased, rather than lessened. The 
gentleman, after a short illness, died. The 
dog knew the cir cum stance, blind as he was, 
and seemed to watch the dead body ; he did 
his utmost to prevent its being screwed up in 
the coffin, and in the most violent manner 
opposed its being taken oiU of the house. 
Being past hope, he grew sorrowful, lost his 
fl6sh, and seemed ready to die. 

One day he heard a gen tie man enter the 
house, and he ran to meet him. His master, 
before his death, liad been in the habit of 
wearing ribbed stockings ; the gen tie man 
having on stockings of the same kind, the 
dog at first thought it icas his master, and 
began to give signs of the most unbounded 
joy; but a short time after, finding his mis- 
take, he retired into a corner, where he soon 
expir^ed. 

13 
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LESSON XCV, 
The Horse. 



Bk tiU k Bid* isu 




The borse is a noble animal as well as 
a most Gseful one to man You have only 
seen horses m their tame state but in some 
countries they go about iciM tiiey Jhe 
together to protect each other from fierce 
beasts, and are often seen feedmg in droves of 
fmir or five hundicd They hi^e at these 
limes one of their number to keep guard, iu 
case of danger. If a man comes near them, 
this sen ti nel at first walks boldly up to him, 
and takes a, good Idok at him ; but if the 
man still advances, the an i mal then gives the 
alarm to the rest by means of a hud snorting ; 
upon which they all fly joff at full gallop, with 
their sen ti nel behind them. They are in 
some places caught by a kind of noose, which 
the people there have learned to throw ovei 
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them in a very clever way. They are then 
held fast by the I6gs, and tied to a trde, where 
they are left for txco days^ without food or 
drink. By that time they are more easy to 
manage; and in a few wfeeks they become 
quite tame. The finest wild horses are to be 
found in the sandy deserts of a country in Asia. 
I mean the Arab horses. There they are so 
swift that it is no easy matter to catch them. 
The only way. of taking them there^ is by 
traps hidden in the sand. When their feet 
are caught in these traps, the hunter at length 
comes up, and either kills them to be £aten, 
(for when young, they are thought very nice 
food,) or else preserves them for riding and 
car ry ing burdens. Almost ev e ry Arab, how 
ever poor, has his horse, which he seldom 
beats, but speaks kindly to him, and treats 
hin^as a friend; and, by means of this kind 
usage, the an i mal finds himself one of the 
family^ and will allow himself to be played 
with and fondled like a dog. 

Of all the horses in the world, some of the 
finest are said to be bred in England. The 
English racers often go at the rate of a mile 
in ttoo minutes; and some of them have been 
known to go a mile in one minute. In a short 
course they are swifter than the Arab. They 
are sometimes sold for t£n or fift;een thousand 
dollars eocA. Some of the English horses are 
also very strong; they will draw three tons 
weight ; and some will carry a Ihomand pounds 

13* 
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on their ftocfcs. When the horse is dead, his 
skin is used for making harness^ and the hair 
of his tail for seats of chairs; his flesh is 
given to dogs. It is a sad thing, to "think 
how cru el ly this noble an i mal is too often 
treated. 

The truly kind man to his beast is kind. 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember He who made tliee^ made the 

brute ; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, made 

him miite. 

He can't complain; but God's all seeing 

eye 
Beholds your crii el ty — He hfears his cry\ 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge, 
And know that his Creator is thy Judge. 



LESSON XCVI. 

The Cow and Sheep, 

It is told by Major Ham il ton Smith, a gfin 
tie man who has made it his bu si ness to 
attend to the habits and manners of animals, 
and who has made beau ti ful drawings of 
many of them, which he has seen in different 
countries, that as he was walking with a 
friend on a hill near Gov en try, in England, 
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they observed several slieep standing with 
steadfast looks round the head of a coio which 
was grazing; the eyes of the sheep were so 
fixed on the cow, and they seemed so much 
in earnest about something, that the two 
gen tie men were cu ri ous to know what they 
could possibly want ; just as they came close 
to the an i mals the cdw raised her head, and 
the sheep moved away from before her, as the 
gen tie men supposed, to get out of their icay ; 
but the cow walked on till she came to a 
poor 6we, so lai^e and so heavy, that having 
fallen upon its back^ there it lay, unable to 
get again on its l6gs without help. The cow 
placed the tip of her horns close under the 
ewe's side^ and gave a slight toss, just enough 
to enable the poor beast to get on her feet; 
meantime the other sheep had gone away to 
nibble the grass as usual, and the cow having 
quite un der stood what they wanted, and 
having performed the kind office re qu6st ed 
of her, in the cleverest and gentlest manner 
pos si ble, walked away also. 



LESSON XCVII. 

The Flying Fish. 

The flying fish is a beau tifvl little creature, 
flying abdut, using its large fins as wings ; in 
gen e ral it flies a short distance, and then 
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meeting a wave, plunges into its bosom, and 
dis ap pears. Some of them rise over the cr£s^ 
that is, the top of the wave, and just bathe 
their wings in the ^rray ; then, on they flj 
again, quite refreshed by their wetting. 

One evening a boy had got into his ham- 
mock — which is the sort of hcd a sailor 
sleeps in on board a ship; it is so slung by 
ropes, that it swings with the motion of the 
vessel. This boy's hammock was opposite to 
what they call a port hole^ which is a sort 
of window, or o pen ing in the side of the 
ship. Soon after he had fallen asleep, the 
boy was startled by some living thing, ex ceed 
ing cold, fluttering about his breast, and at 
last nestling in fiis bosom. Up he jumped 
in great fright, not able to guess wnat 
this strange, cold, flut ter ing thing could be ; 
but when he searched his hammock, he found 
a large flying flsh panting and gasping un- 
der the bed clothes. It was nine inches 
long ; — nine inches : that was the length of 
its body. Its color was blue, and it was 
marked on the back like a mackerel. The 
wings were four inches long, — not quite 
half the length of its body, — and they were 
formed of eleven strong ribs, branching off 
from a point. These ribs were con nee ted, 
that is, held to gfeth er, by a trans pa rent and 
very beautiful membrane. Membrane means a 
thin skin, and transparent means any thing 
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that may be seen tltrough. Perhaps this was 
something like gold beater^s skin, only brighter 
and fresher looking. 

The flying fish, like all the Jinny tribe — fish 
are called finny because they have fins, and 
tribe means a large number of f am i lies, in some 
general respects 'like one another; — well, the 
flying fish is strongly at tract ed by light ; where 
ever it sees light and brightness it flies to- 
wards it It was tlie light gleaming through 
the port hole that at tract ed it towards the boy's 
hammock. Poor little thing! I did not hear 
what became of it afterwards; I am afraid 
they ate it iip, for they are very good to eat ; 
firm and better flavored than a fierring. 



LESSON XCVHI. 

Alplta bet of Places. 

A is for Asia, the scence of ere a tlon. 
B stands for Britain, a generous nation. 
C China, far famed for silk, cotton, and tea. 
D Denmark, surrounded almost by the sea, 
E Egypt, where Israel long suffered distress. 
F France, very famous for trifling and dress. 
G Greenland, of vi^hich cii ri ous tilings might be 

said. ,, 
H Hin doo stan, where widows are burnt with 

the dead. 
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I Ireland, whence linen and whiskey oft €oine. 

J Ja mai ca produces drugs, sugar, and riun« 

K Kalmucks, a nation residing in tents. 

L Lapland, which many strange objects presents. 

M Mex i CO, famous for silver and gold. 

N Norway, a country both barren and cold. 

O Owhyhee, where Chok^ the brave captain 

was sUdn. 
P Persia, whence velvets and silks we obtain. 
Q, Q,uangsi abounds in g6ld, silver, and tin. 
R Russia for^wrs ever fomous has been. 
S Spain which produces silk, wool, wine, and 

dates. 
T Tripoli and Tunis, two African states. 
U Ulster, whose lovely lakes often are named. 

V Vermont, a state, for her green mountains 

famed « 
W is Wales, where rich vallies beguile. 
X is Xi CO CO, a Ja va nese isle. 

Y Yunnan, in China, where riches abound. 
Z Zante, an island for currants renowned. 
And also for peaches, that weigh half a pound. 



. I 



LESSON XCIX. 
God is the Parent of All. 

Behold the shepherd of the flock ; be taketb 
care of his sheep ; he leadeth them among'clear 
brdoks; he guideth them to fresh pastures; if 
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the young larnhs are w6ary, he carrieth them 
in his arms ; if they wander, he bringeth them 
back. But who is the shepherd's shepherd 7 
Who taketh care of him? Who guideth him 
in the path he should go? and, if h€ wander, 
who shall bring him back? God is the shep- 
herd's shepherd. He is the shepherd over a//, 
He taketh care of all ; we are all His flock; and 
ev e ry hfirb, and ev e ry green field, is the pas- 
ture which He hath prepared for us. * The 
mother loveth her little child ; she bringeth it up 
on her knees ; she nour ish eth its body with 
food ; she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if 
it is s!ck, she nurseth it with tender love; she 
watcbeth over it when asleep; she forgfitteth 
it not for a moment; she teacheth it how to 
be good; she rejoiceth daily in its growth. 
But who is the parent of the mother? who 
nour ish eth her with good things, and watcbeth 
over her with tender love, and * re mem hers her 
every moment? Whose arms are about her to 
guard her from harm ; and if she is sick, who 
shall heal her? 

Gr6d is the parent of the mother ; He is the 
parent of all, for He created all. All the m6n 
and all the women, who are alive in the 
wide world, are His children; He Uroeth all, 
He is good to all 

The king gov em eth his people; he hath a 
golden crown * upon his hSad, and the royal 
$ce^[aer is in his hand; he sitteth upon n 
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throne, and sendeth forth his commands ; his 
subjects fear before him ; if they do well, he 
protecteth them from danger; and if they do 
6vil, he pun ish eth them. 

But who is the sovereign of the kingl 
Who command eth him what he must diol 
Whose hand is stretched out to protect him 
from danger 1 and, if he doeth evil, who shall 
punish him ? 

God is the sov er eign of the king ; His crdwn 
is of rays of light, and His throne is amongst 
the stars. He is the King of kings^ and 
Lord of hrds; if He biddeth us live, we live; 
and if He biddeth us die, we die ; His do 
minion is-^ver all the world, and the light of 
His countenance is upon all His works. 

Gk)d is our shepherd, therefore we will fdl- 
low Him ; God is our father, therefore we 
will love Him ; God is our king, therefore we 
will obey Him. 



LESSON C. 
The Fox. 



The fox' is a quad ru ped of the dog kind. 
This an i mal is found in almost every quarter 
of the world. His color is brmcn; he has a 
sharp muzzle; his 6ars are 6rect and pointed; 
and liis tail is straight, and bushy, and tipped 
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with white. His u su al res i dence is a den, or 
large burrotv, formed under tlie surface of the 
ground, or in some deep crevice of a rock. 
This he seldom leaves till the evening; and 
then he prowls about the woods and fields for 
Jbodj till the morning. He feeds on hares, 
rabbits, poultry, feathered game, moles, rats, 
and mice; and is known to be very fond of 
fruit. He runs down hares and rabbits, by pur 
suing them like a sloio hound. His voice is a 
sort of yelping bark. 

Althougli the fox is very de struc live to 
poultry yards and game, and sometimes takes 
the lib er ty of car ry ing oif or de vour ing a 
lamb^ he is also of service to mankind, by 
de stroy ing many kinds of noxious an i mals. 
His skin also con sti tutes a soft and warm 
fur, which, in many parts of Europe, is used 
for muffs and tippets, for the lining of winter 
garments, and for robes of state. In some parts 
his flesh is eaten for food. 

In many countries and in a special manner 
in England, hunting the fox is a fa vor ite 
field sport. Gen tie men, on horseback, hunt 
him with slow hounds ; and he has been 
known to run Jifiy miles, and after all to save 
his life, by wearing out the dogs as well as the 
horses and huntsmen. 

His various stratagems for obtaining pr6y 
and a void ing his Sn e mies, have justly procured 
for him the char ac ter for cunning ; so that 
"as cunning, or crafty, as a fox,^^ has grown 

14 
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into a proverb. Many in stan ces or his haTini 
this qual i ty in great per fee tion are re la ted. 
A fox liad been fre quent ly chased, and he 
always escaped by ap pear ing to go over a pre 
cipice; and it com mon ly happened that sever aJ 
of the dogs, in the ea ger ness of pursuit, went 
after him, and were kUled. At last, on explor 
ing the place, the huntsmen were so fortunate 
as to discover tliat the fox had his d£n just 
under the 6»'oir of tlie pr€ cipice, and that by- 
laying liold with his teeth to a strong Uxng that 
grew beside it, he had the art of sunngmg himself 
into tlie hole, out of which, however, he was 
able to scramble at any time without danger. 
But human skiU balBes tlie ammng of the fdx. 
The huntsmen cut off the twigs, and the next 
time that Reynard was pur sii ed, he ran to 
catdi it as for nier ly, trusting that it was still 
there; but, of course, he missed his aim, and 
tumbling down among the rocks, was mangled 
almost as much as if he had been tm^ to jnecez 
by the ddgs. 




LESSONS IN WORDS NOT EXCEEDING FOUR 

SYLLABLES. 



LESSON CL 

Eclipses, 



You have seen an eclipse of the moon. — 
This takes place only at the fiiU; when the 
moon is on the side of the 6arth opposite to the 
sun, and the 6arth is exactly in a line between 
the sun and moon. The earth's shadoio now 
falling upon the moon, intercepts the light 
of the sun, and renders her in vis i ble to us. 
This is called an eclipse of the moon; and, as 
I observed, takes place only when the moon is 
at the fulL 

An eclipse of the sun takes place when the 
moon is exactly in a line between the garth 
and the sun^ so as to intercept his light from 
the earth. This takes place only at the new 
moon. 

These eclipses do not occur every time the 
moon is full and new ; because the sun and the 
moon are not always exactly in a line with the 
earth at those times. 
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LESSON CII. 

The Blacksmkh 




The blacksmith is a worker in iron. He 
puts the iron into the fire, and with his feet 
works a huge pair of bellows, which makes 
the fire very hot, and then the iron will bend 
easily, and may be made into any shape. 
When it is as hot as he wants it, he takes 
it out with a pair of tongs, or pincers, and 
lays it on the anvil, which is made of hard 
metal, and fixed in a great block of icood, and 
then he hammers it into the forms of hSrse- 
shoes, nails, chains, and other things. There 
are many workers in iron; some make grates, 
or stoves, and some make Ificks and keys only. 
Those that make locks and keys are called loac- 
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jmUhs, But I must tell you how iron is got. 
It is dug out of the groimd at a very great, 
depth, and is found mixed with earth and 
stone. The places out of which it is dug are 
called mines, and the men who work are mi- 
ners. Most mines are open at the top like 
a well, and when they are dug down very deep^ 
the workmen are let down in a basket fastened 
to a long rope. There is a mine in Sweden 
which is worked into at the side, near the bot- 
ionij so that the workmen descend outside a 
steep place, and are let down one hundred and 
seventy yards. A gentleman once went down 
in a basket to s6e them, and was much terri- 
fied at the height, for if the basket had broken, 
he must have been dashed to pieces; but some 
girls who were used to the mine, passed him, as- 
cending in another basket, and, to his surprise, 
they stood on its edge^ and were knitting stock- 
ings, without being in the least afraid. 

The iron ore — which the iron is called in its 
Jirst state — is extracted, or got out from the 
stone and earth mixed with it, by burning the 
ore in charcoal, wood, or seacoal, in the open 
air, or in kilns, which are made of brick, to 
hold the fire; by this means the ore becomes 
brittle^ and is broken into small pieces. The 
metal is then extracted from the dross, or garth, 
by being put into a furnace made very hot, 
which is called smelting. The iron then melts 
like lead in a tobacco pipe, and becomes liquid 
like water. In this state it runs out of the f ur- 

14* 
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nace, which is made sloping, and drops down 
into long tranches made of sand, or into molds 
of diflferent shapes, to make cannons, pipes fur 
water, backs for grates, and other articles. The 
pieces not shaped, but left to be made any- 
where else, are called pigs of iron. Iron ap- 
pears to exist in plently througli many parts of 
our Ofwn country. Some mines have been open- 
ed and are wrought to great advantage on Jaines 
JfhveTj in Virginia. y 



LESSON CIIL 



The Sun. 



The sun is above a million times larger than 
the earth ; and like the earth, turns round about 
itself. It was fcrmerly supposed to be an im- 
mense body of fire; but this opinion is no 
longer entertained by those who appear to be 
best acquainted with the subject. 

They think it can not be a body of fire, be- 
cause, in that case, the nearer we approached 
to it, the greater degree of warmth we should 
feel. But the contrary is the fact; it is as- 
certained, that upon very high mountains the' 
air is much colder than it is below. Besides, 
by looking at the sun through a glass made 
for the purpose, we perceive some dark spots ^ 
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upon it, which would not be the case if it 
were a body of fire. We conclude, therefore, 
that the sun is not a body of fire. 

What then is the siin? 

The sun is understood to be an immense 
ball, or globe, surrounded with an illumined 
atmosphere, which, acting upon the air that 
encompasses the earth and other planets, in a 
manner we are un a^c quaint ed with, produces 
light and heat. 



LESSON CIV. 

The Existence of God. 

When I lift up my wondering 6yes, 
And view the ground and spacious skies, 
There is a God! my thoughts exclaim. 
That built this vast stupendous frame. 

The sun by day, with glorious light, 
The moon with milder rays by night, 
Each rolling planet, glowing star, 
Wisdom and power divine declare. 

The lightning's blaze, the thunder's roar, 
The clouds mat watery blessings pour, 
The winter's frost, the siimmer's hfiat, 
This pleasing, awful truth repiat. 
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The forest and the grassy mead, 
Where wild beasts roam, and tame ones feed^ 
Corn springing from the lifeless clod, 
Confess the agency of God. 

My body^ formed with nicest art, 
My heaving lungSj and beating hearty 
My limbSj o b6 di ent to my will, 
Show^br^A my Maker's power and skill. 

The various passions of the mind, 
The power of reason, more refined. 
Bold fancifs flight, each lively sense, 
Proves a Supreme In tel li gence. 



LESSON CV. 

Dicarfs. 

The average height of a man is about Jive feet 
six : if a man grows to be a great deal taller 
than the usiuil height, he is called a giant ; if, 
on the c6ntrary, he should not grow to be near- 
ly of the common size, he is called a dwarf. 
Formerly it was the custom of kings and rich 
men to k6ep dwarfs in their houses, who afford- 
ed amusement to the guests by their di min u live 
size. Some years ago there was a Dutch dwarf 
in England named Padp : he was twenty eight 
years of age, and was only twenty seven inches 
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high : he was very sdciable and good natured to 
those who went to see him, and appeared cheer- 
ful and happy. All the furmJbure in his room 
was of the proper size for him ; he had a pretty 
little table and chair, and a small set of teacups 
and saucers, glasses, bottles, and the like. 
Dwarfs seldom live very long^ and Paap died 
shortly after his visit to England. About a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, Peter, emperor of 
Russia, gave a great feast to celebrate the mar- 
riage of two dwarfs. He gave out some months 
before, that the wedding should take place on a 
certain day, and that all the dwarfs in the 
neighborhood of Petersburg must attend, on pain 
of his displeasure. Many of them disliked at- 
tending very miich, because they knew that there 
are always a great many rude, vulgar pfeople, 
who turn dwarfs into ridicule, and they were 
sure that they should be laughed at on this oc- 
casion; but tney did not dare disobey the em- 
peror's orders. 

When the company was assembled, there 
were as many as seventy dwarfs, besides the 
bride and bridegroom ; they were all dressed in 
the fashion of the day. The emperor ordered 
every thing to be made of the proper size for 
his little guests, and a low table was laid, with 
small plates, and little glasses, with knives, forks, 
and spoons, to match. 

After dinner they had a ball, which they ail 
enjoyed very much ; and although most of them 
ha!d come to this feast against their tcUl^ yet 
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every thing was so well drdered, that tliey sj 
a very happy day. 



LESSON CVI. 
Salt Mines of Poland, 

The salt mines of Poland are curious a 
wonderful. Their size is so immense^ that 
is not possible to calculate the vast quant 
of salt they contain; tor although they hs 
been worked for several hundred years, 
does not appear to be lessened. Those curio 
travelers who are tempted to visit thei 
must be let down by a rope, a hundred a 
sixty yards; they then gradually descen 
sometimes through broad passages, or gal 
ries, wide enough to admit several carriaj 
abreastj if they could be got there. Flights 
steps are cut into the solid salt, which have 
the convenience and all the grandeur of 
staircase in a palace. Each of the visit< 
carries a light, and the reflection on the sic 
of the mine is so splendid, as almost to 
semble the lustre of precious stones. 

The miners hew out the salt with pick aj 
and hatchets, into large blocks, some of th< 
weighing six or seven hundred pounds. Thi 
are raised with a par tic u lar machine ; 1 
finaller pieces are drawn up by horses to 1 
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-| surface of the earth, along a winding gallery. 
These hOrses are ibddered down in the mine, 
where stables, or sheds, are erected for them. 

There are also prodigious spaces, from 
whence the salt has been taken, resembling 

* vast chambers, and supported by pillars of 
salt But the most striking objects are seve- 
ral small chapels, where, on certain days ia 
the y6ar, service is performed. One of these 
chapels is thirty feet long, and ttcerUy Jive brdad. 
The altar, the seats, the various church orna- 
ments, with several statues of saints, are all 
earned out of tlie salt; presenting a most beauti- 
ful and singular sight. 



LESSON CVII. 
TIte Paper maker. 




Paper used to be made many years ag6, but 
ndt of the same articles as now. The people 
of Egypt first found out the use of paper, and 
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made it from the inner bark of a r^ed, or cane, 
which grew upon the banks of the iVtfe. 
There is a tr6e in India, called the taUiptil 
tree, which has a very large leaf, and of thin 
the people th6re make their paper. Amongst 
us it is made of rags. Bits of old linen rags^ 
which would be of no other use, are bought by 
poor persons who go about to collect them. 
They give a few cents for each pound weight, 
and sell them to those who can afford to 
keep a large quantity for the paper maker^ 
who buys it again of thSm, or else he makes 
the rags into paper for them. 

Now the way in which he makes the rags 
into paper is this : as all sorts of rags mixed 
together would be too coarse, he employs a 
number of persons, chiefly women, to sort them 
into several parcels, and out of these are made 
Jine XDrUivg paper, and coarser paper for more 
common iises. All the sSams are ait out with 
great care, as they would spoil the paper: but 
even these are not toasted, but are used for 
other purposes. The rags are now put into 
what is called a dusting engine, which is a 
large round sifive made of wire; and in this 
they are made much cleaner : they are then ta- 
ken to the mill J where they are put into a great 
cistern, which is always supplied with water run- 
ning from a pipe. The bottom of this cistern is 
covered with iron spikes, and above th6se is fixed 
a cylinder, or roller, like those used in gardens 
to roll the walks. This is full of spikes, and is 
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I made to run round as fast as pdssible. The rags 
are then dragged in between the roller and the 
bottom, and you may suppose how soon they 
i must be torn all to shreds^ while the water h^lps 
! the machine, and reduces them to a pulp^ or 
I mash, so that the whole looks almost like wa- 
ter griiel. After the rags have thus been wash- 
ed, and scratched, and squeezed, and crushed, 
and ground, for about six hours, the pulp is then 
put into warm icater. A man now takes a 
mold of wire with a wooden frame round it, 
and dips it in a very even manner into the 
pulp, and the moment he has got what pulp 
ne wants he takes it out. The water runs off 
through the holes, but the pulp remains to form 
the sheet of paper. Another man now takes 
the mold, opens the frame, and turns out the 
thin sheet of pulp on a piece of felt, or blanket, 
and then he lays another piece of felt, or blanket, 
upon that, and then another sheet of pulp, 
and so on, till he has made a pUe of forty 
or fifty. Now, the pile is pressed by a screw 
press, and the water is squeezed out, and paper 
begins to appear instead of pulp. After a w6ek, 
or tfin days, it is much improved in whiteness, 
and all rough parts are, during that time, care- 
fully picked off by women who inspect it. 
The next step is to size the paper, or wet it 
with a liquid, which helps it to bear ink, with- 
out running as linen does, and which it would 
otherwise do, having so much of the quality of 
linen remaining. Once m/ore the sheets are to 

15 
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be <I\\i^, and as soon as they are so, they 
taken to the finishing room, where they 
looked carefully over to see that they h; 
no defects, and ther. are pressed in the < 
press, ¥fhich makes them smooth. Now 
paper is comited into quires, each quire be: 
ttventy four slieets. The quires are then tied 
in reams^ each rSam being tioerUy quires, a 
some larga or coarse papers are made up ii 
handles, each bundle being tioo reams, that 
forty quiies. The quires which happen to 1 
outside, are liable to injury from being rubb 
in carriage, or marked with the strings ' 
which the parcels are tied ; and so the damagi 
paper, whi^h is picked out from the rest, is pJaci 
at the outstide, two quires to each ream ; this 
sold ch6ap at the shops, and is called (mt^iA 
paper. Those who s€ll the paper are call< 
stationers. To make a quantity of paper, i 
quires the time of three weeks. Paper can 1 
made so last, that five workmen, without tl 
help of nejv machine work, which saves mm 
labor, can make paper enough to supply tlir 
tlumsand writers, supposing that they were i 
ways writing, and the workmen always makii 
the paper. Pa^teboai^d is made in the sac 
kind of way. Blotting and filtering paper a 
also made in the same way ; but, not being size 
the blotting paper sucks up ink and other liquic 
and the filtering paper lets them run through, i 
which purposes they are used. Brown paper 
made from old ropes, which being pulled to pi6c 
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are worked in the same way into a piilp. Fan- 
cy colored papers are made of coarse or colored 
' rags. Paper is useful for printing, and so makes 
'' books; — for packing up parcels, for which the 
* coarser sorts may be employed; — and for wri- 
ting letters and bills, which require the better 
sorts. 



LESSON CVIII. 

Tlie Swiss Children, 

Two little children of a Swiss laborer were 
running after one another amidst the snotc: it 
was at the end of October, and about four 
o'clock in the evening. A very thick grove of 
fir grew near their humble cottage; they heed- 
lessly struck into this, and, rambling forward, 
were benighted ; in consequence, they were lostj 
and could not regain their home. 

Their father, not seeing them return, was 
seized with a sudden apprehension. He took 
some of his neighbors with him, and im me 
diately ran through the wood in search of his 
children. They looked for them every where; 
they called to them, but in vain; no anstcer 
was returned, no children approached the sound. 
At length they lighted torclies of fir, and trav- 
ersed every part of the grove. It was not, 
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howfiver, till after three hours of anx i e ty a 
distress, that they found these two little b< 
aslSep in a hole filled with leaves, and ly: 
upon one another. 

What makes this picture most affecting, 
that the eldest, named Augustin^ of nine yei 
of age, had stripped himself of his coat, a 
put it on Colas, who was about three jei 
younger, and who was dressed only in a toai 
coat. He had then stretched himself upon hi 
to warm his little body, and presferve him, 
the danger of his oion life, from the plercii 
influence of the cold. 



LESSON CIX. 



Gh^ammar. 



Thr6e little words we often see. 

An article, a, an, the. 

A noun-s the name of any thing, 

As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun. 

As great, small, prfitty, white, or brown. 

Instead of nduns the pronouns stand ; 

Thy' hfiad, his face, my^ arm, your hand. 

Verbs tell of something being done. 

To read, write, count, sing, jump, or riin. 
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How things are done the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 
A prq} si tion stands before 
A noun, as In or through a door. 
OmjunctUms join the nouns together, 
As men and children, wind or weather. 
The interjection shows surprise. 
As O, how pretty! Ah! how wise! 
The whole are called nine parts of speech^ 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach. 



LESSON ex. 

The Stork. 

Storks are very common in Holland^ where 
they make their nfists on the tops of houses. 
The in hab it ants are so fond of them, that 
they place boxes on the roofs of their houses, 
on purpose for them to build in, and are very 
careful that no one should hurt them. I do 
not wonder that the people in Holland are kind 
to these birds, for they are useful in clearing 
the fields of serpents and other reptiles, which 
might otherwise be troublesome. 

The stork is very careful of its young ones; 
it does not leave them till they are strong 
enough to defend and take care of themselves. 
When they begin to flutter out of the n6st, the 
mother carries them on her icings : she protects 
them from danger, and sometimes she will die 

15* 
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rather than forsake them. When the city of 
Delfts in Holland, was on fire, a female stork | 
tried several times to carry off her young ones, 
but could not: when she found that she was 
unable to save them, she remained with them, 
that she might share theif fate. 

But though storks are, in general, so tame 
and gentle, yet they are sometimes very unkind 
and revengeful, as you will see from the sfoiy 
which I am going to tell you. 

A farmer, who lived near Hamburgh a town 
in Germany, near the mouth of the river ESbe^ 
brought a wild stork into his poultry yard, 
as a companion to a tame one which he had 
long kept there: but the tiime stork took a 
great dislike to the poor stranger; he attacked 
and beat him with so little mercy that he was 
obliged to fly away, and had great difficulty 
in escaping from his cruel enemy. I suppose 
the tame stork was very proud of having 
gained the victory ; but about four months 
afterwards, the bird he had treated so cruelly 
returned to the poultry yard, quite recovered 
from his woimds, and brought with him tkra 
other wild storks, who fell upon the tamt 
stork and killed him. 
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LESSON CXI. 

The Fowler. 

I have heard a story of a poor fowler, who 
went one day to look after loild ducks which 
he had killed the night before. It was in the 
English Channel^ opposite the Isle of Wight. 
Mounted on his mud pattens — these are square 
pieces of board, which he fastens to his feet 
to prevent sinking in the mud — ^he was trav- 
ersing a mud bank, at the distance of a mile 
from the shore ; and he was so busy in 
searching for the ducks, that he was not 
moare of the advancing tide, which flowed 
through the channels that surrounded the bank, 
till it became a little green island in the midst 
of the sea. Every wave came higher and 
higher ; and, when it was too tote, the poor 
fowler saw his dangerous sit u a tion. I believe 
he was not a coward, for he directly thought 
of the only means that was likely to save his 
life. He had reason to think that at high 
water, the tide on that bank would not rise 
higher than the middle of his body; and he 
thought, if he could manage to stand against 
the force of tlie waves, that he would wait 
till the tide retreated again. Having made 
this res o lu tion, he went to the highest part of 
the bank, which was still uncovered, and 
striking the barrel of his long gun deq^ into 
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the mud, he took fast hold of it, and cour 
age ous \j waited the advance ctf the tide. 
Wave after wave flowed on. The water 
rippled round his feet; then gained his knees; 
it rose to his tcaisL You know, he had not 
expected it to flow higher; but vvave still fol- 
lowed wave, and button after button of his coat 
was covered. At length the water flowed over 
his shoulders; and now, with a beating hBart, 
lie expected nothing but deeUh. Still he held 
fast by his gun, and looked eafgerly round, in 
hopes some boat might be passing in time to 
save him. No boat appeared: his head was 
too small an object to be seen from a distance^ 
and sometimes even his h&ad was washed 
over by the rising waves. Every hope now 
vanished, and he was making up his mind to 
endure the fate he could no longer escape, 
when a neio object caught his attention. He 
thought he saw the uppermost button of his 
coat. It was biit for a moment: he could not 
be sure of it; the restless waters had covered 
it agairij and it was some time before the 
button was fairly above the flood, for the tide 
turned very sUncly, At length he had a glimpse 
of his second button. Now he was quite sure; 
and his joy gave him such strength and spirits, 
that he supported his unpleasant sit u a tion 
fmir or Jive hours longer^ till the waters had 
completely retired. 
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LESSON CXII. y 

The Weaver 




The picture represents the weaver at his roork. 
Wool is spun or twisted into coarse threads, so 
as to make what is called ijam. Some threads 
are stretched lengthwise in a lai^e wood frame, 
called a loom ; the threads so stretched are 
called the warp; and then the weaver lifts ftp 
some of the thrfiads by touching a part of the 
loom with his feet, "as ladies do a part of a 
piano forte, and having made an dining at 
both ends between the threads, as boys do in. 
what is called a cradle made on their hands 
with string, a shuttle is jrassed through from 
the light Dand to the l6ft, and from the l€ft 
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to the right. The shuttle is a small frame of 
v)aody in which is a little iron roller^ and as it 
runs through the threads, it is so contrived 
with Jittle wheels in it, that it rolls off as 
much yarn as goes from hand to hand every 
time it is thrown, so that it works like a kind 
of large needle, letting out thread as may be 
needed. The yarn or thread so used is called 
the icoof. In this way the threads are crosged, 
like plaited straw, and worked close together, 
from one end to the other, till they make a 
piece of cloth. The cloth, when made, comes 
out ichite, being still like the wool; it is then 
dipped in colors by the dy'er, and bought by 
the merchant. The merchant sells it to the 
tailor, who makes it into coats, waistcoats, and 
other garments. The fabrics formed of wool 
are very various. The superfine broadcloth 
stands at the head of the list; then come nar- 
row cloths, which are of a coarser texture. 
Flannels, blankets, and the like, are also made 
of wool; indeed, so many are its uses, that it 
would be tedious to e nu mer ate them. In 
Great Britain this man u fac ture is supposed to 
give employment and support to more than 
three millions of persons. The man u fac ture of 
wool in the United States, is somewhat exten- 
sive, and is yearly increasing. The sheep of 
New England produce wool of a very excel- 
lent quality, which is woven into various kinds 
of fabrics. Fine broadcloth is made at Lowell 
in Mas sa chu setts, and at several other places. 
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Carpets are also made of wool. Persian and 
Turkey carpets are most esteemed: though at 
JParis there is an es tab lish ment where they 
make carpets little in (€ ri or to the true Persian. 
Fine carpets are also made in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and in Brussels in Belgium. 
Very handsome carpets are likewise made at 
/Veu) ffaverij and several other places in New 
England. The English and A mer i cans are the 
(mly people among whom carpets are articles 
of general use. Cotton is a soft veg e ta ble wool, 
and is woven into stockings, and cloths. SUk 
is also woven, which comes from the silk icorm. 
Cloth for sheets, and towels, and similar arti- 
cles, is mostly made oi flax. 



LESSON CXIII. 

Tlie Oyster. 

The oyster is an animal affording luxurious 
food, which all of you have often seen. In 
some places, however, it is found of a much 
larger size than we are accustomed to see in 
this part of the world, being sometimes as 
large as a pUUe^ and sometimes, it is said, of 
a size large enough to afford a sufficient meal 
for several men. All the species of oysters, 
as well as some other shell fish, at times 
contain pearls. But there is one par tic u lar 
species, called the pearl oyster, which . is 
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es p& cial ly val u a ble on this account It b 
a lai^, strong, whitish shell, rough and ha 
on the outside, but smooth and polished wit 
in. From the internal coats of the sh€ll 
taken what is called mother of "pearly resembbj 
the p£arl in color. But it is the pearl itse 
whicn is by far the most val u a ble. The rail 
of this article increases in proportion to its fi 
ure and color, as well as to its size. The mo 
extensive pearl fishery is said to be in it 
Persian Gvlf. It is as wretched and hurtfi 
an oc cu pa tion for a human bSing, as it 
possible to conceive. Those engaged in it a 
chiefly slaves; they dive to the bottom of tj 
water perfectly naked^ with a n6t fastened t 
their necks, for the purpose of containing th 
oysters, and are let down by a rope, with 
stone of forty or fifty pounds wfeight, fastenc 
to it, to keep them down to the bottom, whej 
they remain from a quarter to three quarters < 
an hour at a time. They are mostly cut off i 
tlie prime of life, by disease occasioned by tl 
pressure upon the lungs while in the water. 



LESSON CXIV. 

Hymn. 

SGn, moon, and stars, by day and night, 
At God's commandment give us light; 
And when we wake, and while we sleep, 
Watch over us^ like angels, keep. 



i 
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The bright blue sky' above our h&ad, 
The soft green 6arth on which we tread, 
The ocean rolling round the land, 
Were made by God!^ Almighty hand. 

Sweet flowers that hill and dale adorn, 
Fair fruit trees, fields of grass and corn, 
The clouds that rise, the showers that fall, 
The winds that blow, God sends them all. 

The beasts that graze with downward 6ye, 
The birds that p6rch, and sing, and fly', 
The fishes swimming in the s6a, 
God's creatures are, as well as w6. 

But m He formed for better things. 
As servants of the King of kings ; 
With lifted hands and open iace. 
And thankful hearts to see His face. 

Thus God loved man; and more than thuS| 
Grod sent His Son to live with us. 
And now invites us, when we die, 
To come and live with Him on high. 

But we must live to Him ftefow?. 
For none but such to h£aven will go: 
Lord J6sus, hear our humble prayer, 
And lead us little children there. 

19 
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LESSON CXV. 
The Bee, Bird, and Butter/It/. 

On a fine summer's day, when all nature was 
dressed in its gayest colors, and the various 
tribes of animals were sporting in the fields, 
there were among the rest, a bird, a b6e, and a 
butterfly. The bird was engaged in building its 
nest : for this purpose 'he made many excursions 
from the tr6e in which it was placed, to the 
surrounding fields, and returned each time with 
a small twig or a straw in his mouth. Although 
the progress which he made appeared, at first, 
to be very slow^ yet, by his cfmstardly repeating 
his journey, and every time adding something, 
the nest was soon completed. The bee, likewise, 
was diligent in collecting honey from different 
flowers ; and what she had thus collected, she 
de pos it ed in the hive for her present and 
future supply'. Meanwhile the butterfly was 
roving from flower to flower, regaling himself 
with their sweets, or enjoying their beauties, 
without making any provision for futuri ty. 

By and by, the summer was gone: the 
bird had built its nest, and reared its yoiing 
ones, which were now become the delight of 
the grove: the b6e, too, enjoyed the fruit of 
her industry in the hive; while the butterfly 
was without a dwelling, and without provision, 
and exposed to all the miseries of poverty and 
distress. 
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Young people, in these three little creatures, 
you behold a just picture of yourselves; and 
each of them is capable of affording you in- 
struction. Imitate the example of the bird. 
Whatever study you pursue, follow it with 
diligence and perseverance. Though you may 
gain but little knowledge in an hour, yet, by 
repeated application^ you will acquire a gr£at 
deal. The bee collects but a little honey at 
ea^ch journey, yet, at the end of the season, she 
has enough in store for the winter; in like 
manner should you treasure up knowledge in 
your memories, that it may be ready for use on 
all occasions. The period of youth is to you, 
what the summer is to the bee. If you im- 
prove it with eqaal diligence, it will go far to 
render your future life useful and happy: but 
if, like the butterfly, you are constantly raving 
from one pursuit to another, your knowledge 
will be of little more value than the plumage of 
that insect; when you meet with trials and 
dif fi cul ties, you will be as unable to bear them, 
as the butterfly is to endure the cold of winter ; 
and you will, in all likelihood, pass the remain- 
der of your lives in ob scu ri ty and distress. 



LESSON CXVI. 

Tfie Zebra. 

The zebra is an animal of the same species 
as the horse, and in appearance much resem- 
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bles the mule: its bddy is round and plump: 
its legs small and beau ti ful ly formed : its skin 
is as smooth as satin, and prettily^ marked with 
brown stripes, resembling ribbons, on a yellow 
or white ground. 

Zebras inhabit the scorching plains of Africa^ 
and have never been found wild in Europe, 
Asia, or America. They are easily fed, and 
have often been brought to the United States 
to be shown to the ciirious. They will ea( 
almost every thing: bread, mSat, and tobacco. 
All attempts to tame them and render them 
useful to man have failed. 

Some years ago there was a f€male zebra in 
the Tower of London, which had been brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope. She was more 
gentle than any animal of this spades which 
had been brought to England before ; and when 
she was in good humor, she was tolerably 
o be di ent to the commands of her keeper. He 
iised, with great activity, to spring on her 
back ; and she would carry him, very quietly, a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty yards ; but after 
carrying him that distance, she always became 
restive, and he was obliged to dismount for fear 
of enraging her. 

When ir ri ta ted, she would plunge at the 
keeper and attempt to kick him. One day, 
when she was ex ce6d ing ly angry, she seized 
him by the coat, and threw him on the ground. 
No doubt she would have trampled on the pooi 
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fellow and hare put him to death, had he not 
jumped up, with great alacrity, and run be- 
yond her reach. 



LESSON CXVII. 
Joseph and his Brethren. 




Jacob was the son of Isaac, and the grandson 
of Abraham. Jacob had ttc^ve sons. He was 
very fond of his yoCing son Jotefh^ aud mad« 
16* 
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him a coat of many colors^ which in his coun- 
try was a great hcmor. His father might w€ll 
love him, for he was very good and dutiful ; but 
his brethren were jealous of him, and began to 
hate him. They were all shep/ierds^ and some^ 
times went a great way to find pastures for 
their sheep, as in their land there are many 
barren spots covered only with sand. 

One day Jacob sent Joseph to look after 
them, and see that they were safe and weii; 
and he went a great way till he found them 
at a place called DotJian. They knew Joseph 
when he was a great > way off, and they then 
resolved that they would get rid of him, and 
werr so wicked as to think of lAUing him. 

One thing that provoked them was, that he 
bid dreamed two dreams which they did not 
like, and he had told them what he had dreamt 
One dream was, that he and thfiy were binding 
sheaves of corn in the fields, and that his sheaf 
arose and stood upright, and then all their 
sheaves made bows to it. The other dream was, 
that the sun, moon, and eleven stars made bows 
to him. So when they saw him now, they 
talked angrily about his dreams, and they saia, 
" Behold, this dreamer cometh ; come now, 
therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him into 
some pit, and we will say some evil beast hath 
devoiired him, and we will see what will be- 
come of his dreams." 

But one of them, named Reuben, would not I6t 
his brothers be so cruel and wicked, and pro- 
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posed that they should cast him into a pit cdwCj 
where he meant to go and fetch him out, and 
send him back to his father. So they cast 
Joseph into a pit without water. But soon 
after, some merchants, called Tsh ma elites^ who 
bought slaves, passed within sight of them, and 
Jxidah^ another brother, proposed to take Jo- 
seph out of the pit, lest he should die there, and 
to sell him to the Ish ma el ites. So they sold 
Joseph for ticenty pieces of silver, or about thir- 
teen or fourteen dollars of our money. 

Reuben was then gone away, intending to 
go by a secret road and release Joseph ; and 
when he* got to the pit, and found he was not 
therCj he was in great distress indeed, and rer*t 
or tore his clothes, as the Jeics used to do when 
they were overcome with grief. And now the 
wicked sons, having kept the coat of many colors 
which Joseph wore, killed a kid, and dipped 
it in the bhod^ and told Jacob that they had 
found the coat, and they supposed Joseph must 
have been torn in pieces by wild beasts. Poor 
Jacob mourned bitterly for his son. 

Joseph was soon sold again to Potiphar^ 
who was captain of the guard to Pharaoh^ king 
of Egjrpt. And Grod blessed Joseph, and he 
pleased his master, and he made him steward 
of his house, to manage all his concerns, and 
he trusted all his matters in his hand. The 
wife of this captain was a very icicked woman, 
Bind she told lies of* Joseph to do him harm, 
amd so prevailed with his master to duQT him 
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into prison, as one unfaidiful to his trust' 
There poor Joseph's feet were hurt with i^tten^ 
and hb was bound in iron. However, the 
smUes of Providence were upon hiin ther'e, and 
he was soon as great a favorite with the keeper 
of the prison, as he had been with his master, 
and he made him an under keep er^ to do all 
his affairs when he was absent. 

Now the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt had offended him, and they were put into 
the same prison with Joseph. And they dream- 
ed ttco dreams w^hich much perplexed them ; and 
Joseph, being taught of Gdd, who had caused 
them to dream these re mark a ble dreams, ex- 
plained to them their meaning. He told the 
baker that in three days his hmi should be ctU 
off ; and the butler, that in three days he should 
be restored to his office. After a time the king 
had a dream which troubled him, and he sent 
for all his wise men to try if they could find 
out its meaning; but they could nof. Then the 
butler thought at last about Joseph, whom he 
should have re col lect ed before, and the king 
sent for him. And Joseph, being taught of 
Grod, explained his dream, which related to a 
long and great famine that was coming upon 
Egypt; and Joseph told the king to get a 
prudent person to lay up com for the time of 
famine, and so to save the nation. Then 
Pharaoh thought none could be more wise and 
prudent than Joseph, who had explained his 
dr6am so w6ll, and he saw that God spoke 
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bjT bim. So he gave Joseph his liog; and kad 
fine robes put upon him, and a gv^d chain about 
'bis neck, and he made him to lide in tbe 
second chariot which he had, and he became 
ruler over all ttte land of Egypt. When the 
time of famine came, it reached unto CkauMan^ 
where Joseph's brethren lived, and tbev went 
into Egypt to buy com. There, after first 
humbling them, and making them have to him^ 
a gree a bly \o his dreams, Joseph made himself 
knotcn to his brethren, and be ffjrgme them ; 
and they went and fished their iged fitber, 
and he went into J^ypt Tbe meeting be- 
tween Joseph and his father was moti a^ect- 
ing. Jacob and his iamily lived happily in 
B'gypt, and when the good c4d man <ued be 
biased Joseph. Joseph also died some time 
aflenvards, being an hundred and ten year$ 
Mj and his body was embalmed, or preferved 
from perishing by 9piee$ being put umde, and 
he was kept in a coffin, till a suitable time should 
come to bury him in the same land with bis 
fathers. 



LESSON CXVIIL 

The Bfotm. 

The moon receives her %/i/ irom the %lm. 
Now, when the moon is betvceen tlie nUn and 
tbe earth, she does not appear at all; U>r, as 
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she receives light only from the. sun, Uie side 
turned towards the sun will be perfectly tight} 
and the other side, which is turned towaids 
the Cartli, will then be perfectly dark, and 
therefore in vis i ble to us. As she moves tm 
in her orbit, from between the sun and the 
£arth, a sinaU part of her orb will become 
enlightened, which will appear as a very small 
curved line, and is called tlic new moon; and 
slie is now said to be in. her first quarter. This 
curved line increases by little and little, until 
she arrives half way towards the opposite side 
from whence she set out; she now appears as 
a half circle J and this is called her second qunr- 
(er. As she proceeds in her orbit, she becomes 
larger and larger, until she comes opposite to 
tlie sun; the w/iole of her side, which is now 
turned towards the earth and the sun, being 
opposite to them bothj becomes enlightened, 
and appears full and round, and this is called 
the fidl moon. She is now said to be in her 
third quarter. As she proceeds in her orbit, 
her enlightened side is turned more and more 
from the earth, and she decreases gradually 
as before she increased, until she appears again 
as a half circle ; and this is called her fourt/i, or 
kist quarter; from this she proceeds, gradually 
becoming less and less, until she comes into the 
same position as at first, between the sun and 
the earth. 

Does any body live in the moon? 

That, my dear, is what we can not certainly 
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know; the moon being at too great a distance 
for us to discover any living creatures upon it 
But, judging from what we can discover, and 
from the general resemblance of the moon to 
the Sarth, we have reason to suppose that the 
moon mdy be in hab it ed by rational, in tel li 
gent creatures, capable of knowing and praising 
their Creator. 

Can we distinguish any thing in the moon? 

Yds, by the help of glasses, called telescopeSj 
made for this purpose, we can plainly discern 
mountains in the moon : and what will surprise 
you more, we can measure them. We can dis- 
cover also deep caverns and valleys in the moon. 

And how high are the mountains in the moon ? 

As tron o mers have found one Jive miles 
in height; which is as high as the highest yet 
discovered upon the eartli. 



LESSON GXIX. 
Speak the Truth. 

You should accustom yourself ever to speak 
the truth of yourself and oHiers. The imr 
portance of doing so should never be forgotten, 
and never be treated with Igvity and thought- 
lessness. 

Whenever you are required to speak the 
truth of yourself, do it at once^ without h£s i ta 
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tion or evasion. But if you be asked imprt^ 
questions, you may then modestly say, that yoa 
are not at liberty to answer. Every thing 
that you know should not be told to €very 
body. Learn to avoid tcUtling. — ^Most children 
are disposed to neglect speaking truth when 
they have committed any fault Shame, or fear 
of punishment, leads them to conceit Uttk 
faults fr<)m their parents and instructors. And 
when they succeed in this, they are inclined 
to hide greater faults from them. They may 
be suspected, and asked to confess : but they 
pdsitively deny, or artfully avoid a alirect 
answer. A confession would always be besi, 
and would gen er al ly secure a^ pardon, or a 
very trifling correction. But do y6a take cate 
not to imitate such bad examples of foUy, 
deceit, and wickedness. Be careful you do 
nothing that your friends would disapprom; 
but if you should offend them by doing amiss, 
and they ask you to confess, do it immediate 
ly. It is u su al ly a greater evil to deny 
than to commit a fault; for that, perhaps, is 
merely an offense against a fellow creature ; but 
denying it is offensive to God. Remember 
what the hymn says : — 

"But liars we can never trust. 

Though they should speak the thing that's true; 
And he that does one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it tivo.^* 
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You should be very careful too, to speak 
the truth and nothing but the truth, of others. 
The golden rule of our blessed Savior should 
always be kept in mind : ^^ Do unto aU dthers 
as you would they should do unto you.^^ 
Nothing, perhaps, hurts your feelings more, 
than for any one to say a falsehood of you; 
to charge you with saying what you did not 
say, or of doing any thing which you should 
be afraid of doing. Well, then, pray avoid 
hurting the mind of any one, whether brother 
or sister, friend or schoolmate, by speaking 
falsely of them. If you have tender feelings, 
so have they: if you wish to preserve a good 
character in your family, in your school, and 
among your friSnds, so do they. 



LESSON CXX. 
Th^ Goldfinch and the NiglUingale. 

Two sweet warblers of the dale, 
A goldjfinch and a nightingale. 
Took, one summer's 6ve, their station. 
Close to Damon's hab it a tiori. 

Now the landscape you may draw: 
A little cottage thatched with straw ; 
Daisies and cowslips decked the ground. 
And fragrant bushes grew around. 

17 
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bles the mule: its body is round and plump: 
its l£gs small and beau ti ful ly formed : its skin 
is as smooth as satirij and prettily' marked Trith 
brown stripes, resembling ribbons, on a yfiUow 
or white ground. 

Zebras inhabit the scorching plains of Africa^ 
and have never been found wild in Europe, 
Asia, or A mer i ca. They are easily fed, and 
have often been brought to the United States 
to be shown to the ciirious. They will eat 
almost every thing: bread, meat, and tobacco. 
All attempts to tame them and render them 
useful to man have failed. 

Some years ago there was a f£male sebra in 
the Tower of London, which had been brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope. She was more 
g€ntle than any animal of this species which 
had been brought to England before ; and when 
she was in good humor, she was tolerably 
obedient to the commands of her keeper. He 
iised, with great ac tiv i ty, to spring on tier 
back ; and she would carry him, very quietly, a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty yards ; but after 
carrying him that distance, she always became 
restive^ and he was obliged to dismount for fear 
of enraging her. 

When ir ri ta ted, she would plunge at the 
keeper and attempt to kick him. One day, 
when she was ex ceed ing ly angry, she s^ed 
him by the coat, and threw him on the ground. 
No doubt she would have trampled on the pool 
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fellow and have put him to dSath, had he not 
jumped up, with great a lac ri ty, and run be- 
yond her reach. 



LESSON CXVII. 
Joseph and his Brethren. 







tfacob was the son of Isaac, and the grandson 

of Abraham. Jacob had ttoelve sons. He was 

very f5nd of his young son Joae^, aiid madv 

16* 
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him a coat of many colors, which in his coun- 
try was a great honor. His father might wfili 
love him, for he was very good and diitiful ; but 
his brethren were jealous of him, and began to 
hate him. They were all shep/wrds, and some- 
times went a great way to find pastures for 
their sheep, as in their land there are many 
barren spots covered only with sand. 

One day Jacob sent Joseph to look after 
them, and see that they were safe and well; 
and he went a great way till he found them 
at a place called Dotlian. They knew Joseph 
when he was a great - way off, and they then 
resolved that they would get rid of him, and 
were so wicked as to think of iSUing him. 

One thing that provoked them was, that he 
b^d dreamed two dreams which they did not 
like, and he had told them what he had dreamt. 
One dream was, that he and thfiy were binding 
sheaves of corn in the fields, and that his sheaf 
arose and stood upright, and then all their 
sheaves made bmvs to it. The other dream was, 
that the sun, moon, and eleven stars made bows 
to him. So when they saw him now, they 
talked angrily about his dreams, and they said, 
" Behold, this dreamer cometh ; come now, | 
therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him into | 
some pit, and we will say some evil beast hath 
devoiired him, and we will see what will be- 
come of his dreams." 

But one of them, named Reuben, would not I6t 
his brothers be so cruel and wicked, and pro- 
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posed that they should cast him into a pit alwe, 
where he meant to go and fetch him out, and 
aend him back to his father. So they cast 
Joseph into a pit without water. But soon 
after, some merchants, called Ish ma elites, who 
bought slaves, passed within sight of them, and 
Judah, another brother, proposed to take Jo- 
seph out of the pit, lest he should die there, and 
to sell him to the Ish ma el ites. So they sold 
Joseph for iioenty pieces of silver ^ or about thir- 
teen or fourteen dollars of our money. 

Reuben was then gone away, intending to 
go by a secret road and release Joseph ; and 
when he- got to the pit, and found he was not 
there, he was in great distress indeed, and rey»< 
or tore his clothes, as the Jexcs used to do when 
they were overcome with grief. And now the 
wicked sons, having kept the coat of many colors 
which Joseph wore, killed a kid, and dipped 
it in the hlood, and told Jacob that they had 
found the coat, and they supposed Joseph must 
have been torn in pieces by wild beasts. Poor 
Jacob mourned bitterly for his son. 

Joseph was soon sold again to Potiphar^ 
who was captain of the guard to Pharcuoh, king 
of Egypt. And God blessed Joseph, and he 
pleased his master, and he made him steward 
of his house, to manage all his concerns, and 
he trusted all his matters in his hand. The 
wife of this captain was a very icicked woman, 
and she told lies of Joseph to do him harm, 
and so prevailed with his master to :liixi7* him 
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into prison, as one unfaithful to his trust 
There poor Joseph's ffeet were hurt with figtters^ 
and lib was bound in iron. However, the 
smiles of Providence were upon him i^ei-e, and 
he was soon as great a favorite with the keeper 
of the prison, as he had been with his master, 
and he made him an under keeper^ to do all 
his affairs when he was absent. 

Now the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt had offended him, and they were put into 
the same prison with Joseph. And they dream- 
ed ttco dreams which much perpldxed them ; and 
Joseph, being taught of Gdd, who had caused 
them to dream these re mark a bie drdams, ex- 
plained to them their meaning. He told the 
baker that in three days his head should lie cti* 
off ; and the butler, that in three days he should 
be restored to his office. After a time the king 
had a dream which troubled him, and he sent 
for all his loise men to try if they could find 
out its meaning; but they could no^. Then the 
butler thought at last about Joseph, whom he 
should have re col lect ed before, and the king 
sent for him. And Joseph, being taught of 
Grod, explained his dream, which related to a 
long and great famine that was coming upon 
Egypt; and Joseph told the king to get a 
prudent person to lay up com for the time of 
famine, and so to save the nation. Tlien 
Pharaoh thought none could be more wise and 
prudent than Joseph, who had explained his 
arBam so w€llj and he saw that God spoke 
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bj bim. So he gave Joseph his rinff, and had 
fine robes put upon him, and a gold chain about 
bis neck, and he made him to r!de in the 
second chariot which he had, and he became 
ruler over all t/ie land of Egypt. When the 
time of famine cahie, it reached unto Canaan^ 
where Joseph's brethren lived, and they went 
into Egypt to buy com. Th^re, after first 
humbling them, and making them how to him, 
a gree a bly to his dreams, Joseph made himself 
knoton to his brethren, and lie forgave them ; 
and they went and fetched their aged father, 
and he went into Egypt. The meeting be- 
tween Joseph and his father was most affect- 
ing. Jacob and his family lived happily in 
E'gypt, and when the good old man died he 
bl^ed Joseph. Joseph also died some time 
afterwards, being an hundred and ten yean 
old, and his body was embalmed, or preserved 
from perishing by spices being put inside, and 
he was kept in a coffin, till a suitable time should 
come to bury him in the same land with his 
/others. 



LESSON CXVIII. 

The Moon. 

The moon receives her light from the siin. 
Now, when the moon is between the sun and 
the 6arth, she does not appear at all; for^ ^s 
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she receives light only from the, sun, the side! 
turned towards the sun will be perfectly Ught^ 
and the dther side, which is turned toivaids 
the earth, will then be perfectly dark^ and 
therefore in vis i ble to us. As she moves an 
in her orbit, from between the sun and the 
earth, a sinatt part of her orb will become 
enlightened, which will appear as a very small 
curved line, and is called tJie new moon; and 
she is now said to be in. her Jirst quarter. This 
curved line increases by little and little, until 
she arrives half way towards the opposite side 
from whence she set out; she now appears as 
a half circle, and this is called her seamd qiiar^ 
ier. As she proceeds in her orbit, she becomes 
larger and larger, until she comes opposite to 
the snn; the wliole of her side, whicn is now 
turned towards the earth and the sun, being 
opposite to them both, becomes enlightened, 
and appears full and round, and this is called 
the fall moon. She is now said to be in her 
third quarter. As she proceeds in her orbit, 
her enlightened side is turned more and more 
from the earth, and she decreases gradually 
as before she increased, until she appears again 
as a half circle ; and this is called her fourt/i, or 
hst quarter ; from this she proceeds, grad u al ly 
becoming less and less, until she comes into the 
same position as at first, between the sim and 
the earth. 

Does any body live in the moon ? 

That, my dear, is what we can not certainly 
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know; the moon being at too great a distance 
for us to discover any living creatures upon it 
But, judging from what we can discover, and 
from the general resemblance of the moon to 
the £arth, we have reason to suppose that the 
moon mdy be inhabited by rational, intelli 
gent creatures, capable of knowing and praising 
their Creator. 

Can we distinguish dny thing in the moon 1 

Yes, by the help of glasses, called telescopes^ 
made for this purpose, we can plainly discern 
mountains in the moon : and what will surprise 
you more, we can measure them. We can dis- 
cover also deep caverns and valleys in the moon. 

And how high are the mountains in the moon ? 

As tron o mers have found one Jive miles 
in height ; which is, as high as the highest yet 
discovered upon the eardi. 



LESSON GXIX. 
iS^)eak the Truth, 

You should accustom yourself €ver to speak 
the truth of yourself and others. The im^ 
portance of doing so should never be forgotten, 
and never be treated with levity and thought- 
lessness. 

Whenever you are required to speak the 
truth of yourself, do it at once^ without hgs i ta 
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tion or evasion. But if you be asked imprdpei 
questions, you may then modestly say, that you 
are not at liberty to answer. Every thing 
that you know should not be told to every 
body. Learn to avoid tattling. — ^Most children 
are disposed to neglect speaking truth when 
they have committed any fault. Shame, or fear 
of punishment, leads them to conceal Uttk 
faults from their parents and instructors. And 
when they succeed in this, they are inclined 
to hide greater faults from them^ They may 
be suspected, and asked to confess : but they 
positively deny, or artfully avoid a direct 
answer. A confession would always be best, 
and would gen er al ly secure a^ pardon, or a 
very trifling correction. But do y6u take care 
not to imitate such bad examples of folly, 
deceit, and wickedness. Be careful you do 
nothing that your friends would disapprove; 
but if you should offend them by doing amiss, 
and they ask you to confess, do it immediate 
ly. It is usually a greater evil to deny 
than to commit a fault; for that, perhaps, is 
merely an offense against a fellow creature ; but 
denying it is offensive to God. Remember 
what the hymn says : — 

"But liars we can never trust. 

Though they should speak the thing that's true; 
And he that does one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it two.^^ 
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You should be very careful too, to speak 
the truth and nothing but the truth, of others. 
The golden rule of our blessed Savior should 
always be kept in mind: "Zto unto aU Others 
as you womd they should do unto youJ^ 
Nothing, perhaps, hurts your feelings more, 
than for any one to say a falsehood of you ; 
to charge you with saying what you did not 
say, or of doing any thing which you should 
be afraid of doing. Well, then, pray avoid 
hurting the mind of any one, whether brother 
or sister, friend or schoolmate, by speaking 
falsely of them. If you have tender feelings^ 
so have they : if you wish to preserve a good 
character in your family, in your school, and 
among your friends, so do they. 



LESSON CXX. 

The Goldfinch and the Niglitingale. 

Two sweet warblers of the dale, 
A goldfinch and a nightingale, 
Took, one summer's 6ve, their station, 
Close to Damon's hab it a tiori. 

Now the landscape you may draw: 
A little cottage thatched with straw ; 
Daisies and cowslips decked the ground, 
And fragrant bushes grew around. 

17 
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A pcyrdi was at the cottage door, 
With moss and ivy covered o'er; 
And here sat Cb/iai, Damon's joy^ 
A pretty, rosy, playful boy. 

Now bade farewell the setting sun; 
And the sweet songsters had begiin. 
The warblers stretched their little throats^ 
But one poured forth such charming notes. 
That Colin with attention heard, 
And often wished for this sweet bird. 

To please his child then Damon sought^ 
And the two songsters quickly caught 
See the feathered captives here; 
Tell me now, ichich pleased your Sail 

Showing the goldfinch^ he replied, 
By none I'm sure 'twill be denied, 
That this is he who best can sing. 
Who made the hills and valleys ring^ 



A nightingale, continued hfi — 
That homely thing, — it could not be. 
Damon to Colin thus replied, — 
Never, my child, in haste decide. 

From this a useful lesson reap, " 

And all thy life my counsel keep; ^ 

Oft, hid beneath a homely face, ■ 

Are virtue, s6nse, and menial grace. ,. 
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As glittering wealth and gaudy show 
Often conceal both vice and tvoe ; 
So, coarsely clad, you still may find 
The virtuous and the happy mind. 



LESSON CXXI. 

Tilt let Palace. 

Riissia is a most extensive country in the 
north of Europt and Asia. The weather is 
very severe there, so that people have died 
frpm it as they walked the streets ; and it has 
several times happened, that a c(mchman and 
his hdrses have been frozen to d6ath, whilst 
fjoaiting for their master, who was paying visits ; 
and yet vast fires of whole trees piled up, are 
lighted in the streets. The winter is so long^ 
that the people are glad to divert it by a va 
ri e ty of amusements. The principal of these is 
riding about in sledges. The occupants are 
well screened from the biting weather by cur- 
tains, and rich furs, and warm flannels. In the 
cities ice mountains form a favorite recreation. 
These are inclined planes, high and st^ep, 
covered with ice, down which the people de- 
scend in cars, or on skates, and with the great- 
est velocity. It somewhat resembles the coast- 
ing of boys in New England. 
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When a par tic u lar large river is frozen over, 
a fair is held on it, forming a street a mile 
long: on each side are raised vast piles of 
jTrovisions, consisting of thousands of raw oxen, 
sheep, and pigs, enough to supply this immense 
town for some montlis. They are all packed 
close together; and in the front hang festoons 
of poultry and game, all frozen ; and the whole 
is garnished with fish, butter, and eggs. 

But the most curious spectacle which the 
Russian winter could ever boast, was a fnog* 
nificent palace, raised by command of the late 
empress, and entirely formed of ice. No noise 
of hammer or saw was heard; for it was 
composed of large blocks of ice, piled together, 
united by pouring water between, which, free5&- 
ing im me diate ly, formed a strong cement. 
The inside was divided into different apart- 
ments : the walls of shining !ce, resembling 
vast mirrors. Every kind of fiimiture — chairs, 
tables, bedsteads, and even the royal throne, 
were there formed of the same brittle ma ten 
als. But the most beautiful of all must have 
been the wreaths of roses, and festoons of l&mps, 
which, sparkling like diamonds, completed the 
superb dec or a tion of this fairy palace ; for surely 
it appeared like the work of enchantment. All 
this splendor dissolved before the melting beams 
of the sun; and it must have been curious to 
observe this princely fabric grad u al ly return- 
ing to its native streams again. 
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LESSON CXXII. 
The Birth of Jesus Christ. 




"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
aU acceptation, that Jmis Christ came into 
the world to save sinners." This great event 
was foretold by the s6ers, or prophets, to 
whom, ages before, God had given knowledge 
of it by a secret method, which we call in 
an ration, by which he impressed on their 
17* 
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minds what was to happen, and they spoke 
and wr6te what otiver men could never do. 

When, therefore, Jesus Christ was bom in 
Bethlehem of Judea, there was an ex pec ta lion 
in the world that some gr6at person would soon 
app^r; and the Jews, among whom he was 
to come, thought that he would be some ifmgkty 
priiice or conqueror of this world; not knowing, 
as they oitglU to have done, that his dominion 
was to be of a spiritual kind; that is to say^ 
it was to relate to the fitting of men for another 
world, and not to this, except as it had some 
connexion with that. Herod was at that time 
king of Judea, and he was afraid that his king- 
dom was in danger, and that Christ would take 
it. Some wise men from the 6ast, who were 
accustomed to watch the stars,^ were much 
surprised to see one of a peculiar kind, which, 
perhaps, shone with singiilar brightness, and as 
it proceeded in its course, they followed its 
directions; and arriving at Jerusalem, where 
were learned priests and doctors, they thought 
that they could inform them about the appear- 
ance of the star, and what had happened, and 
so they made inquiry. 

Herod, hearing of them, and about the star, 
called the priests and scribes together, and de- 
manded of them where Christ was to be born, 
as the prophets had foretold ; and they found 
out this prophecy, — "And thou, Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the kast among the 
princes of Jiida ; for out of thee shall come a 
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governor that shall rule my people Israel." 
Then the king told the wise men to go to 
Bethlehem, and see if this person was come 
into the world, and then to let him know, 
and he, also, would go and worship him. The 
wise men proceeded to Bethlehem, and there 
they found the young child, and Mary, his 
mother, and they fell down and worshiped him : 
and, according to the custom of making, pre-, 
sents in the east, when they had opened tneir 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts; "gold, 
and frankincense, and my^rrh." The parents 
of Jesus lived at Nazareth; but it happened 
that, just at this time, Ccesar Avgustus, the 
Roman emperor, under whom king Herod 
held his throne, ordered all his vast dominions 
to be taxed; and those persons who were of 
the line of David went to Bethlehem. This 
little city of David was so crowded that there 
was no room at the inn for these visitors, and 
so the infant Jesus was horn in a mdnger 
used for feeding cattle. The wise men now 
returned home, but not through Je ru sa lem, 
for they were warned by God in a dream not 
to go that way. 

And Joseph, who was the reputed father of 
Christ, was warned also by an angel to take 
the child and his mother and ^e into £^iff^; 
for instead of purposing to pay him honors, 
Herod only meant to destroy him, fearing that 
Jesus should have his kingdom. So there they 
remained till Herod was dead. 
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This Tvicked king was, however, resolved to 
secure his prey^ and that he might not fail, he 
gave orders to kVl all the poor little children 
in Bethlehem, from two years old and under^ 
that so he might he certain that the infant 
Jesus was slain. These orders were crueJlj 
ex e cuted ; but Jesus was not there, and so 
escaped. 

On the death of Herod, the parents of Jesus 
returned with him into the land of Israel; but 
they would not go to the city of Jerusalem, 
lest Ar che la us, Herod's son, who then reigned, 
should prove as cruel as his father, and seek 
the child's life. So they went and Jived at 
Nazareth. 



LESSON CXXIII. 
TIte Cotton Tree. 

Though you every day see gowns, waist- 
coats, stockings, and similar things, made of 
cotton, yet I believe you will all be astonis/ied 
to learn, that this cotton, which supplies us 
with so many articles of our dress and furni- 
ture, was first taken from the fruit or seedpod 
of a par tic u lar tree or plant. The cotton 
tree, which grows in different warm countries, 
is of three sorts : one creeps on the earth ; 
the second is a short and biishy tree ; and 
the third is as tall as an oak. These all 
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bear a fruit as large as a walnut, with an 
outside coat entirely black. The fruit when 
it becomes quite ripe, opens and discovers a 
xchite dotcn, to which we give the name of 
cotton. The cotton of the creeping plant is 
considered the best. This downy matter, after 
going through a va rl e ty of op e ra tions, for the 
purpose of sep a ra ting it from the s6eds, clean- 
ing it, and making it into thread, is given into 
the hands of the weaver, who makes it into 
cloth of various thickness, according to the 
purpose for which it is intended ; as, for 
example, the thinnest muslin, or the thickest 
velvets. It is supposed, that more of the 
in hab i tants of the world are clothed with 
cotton, than with any other siibstance. It is 
cheap; it is at once warm and light; and it 
keeps the skin dry and comfmt a ble ; on 
which account it is better for warm countries 
than linen. The Southern states, produce it 
in great abiindance. There is a down about 
the seeds of some otJier kinds of plants, which 
has sometimes been attempted to be used in 
place of cotton; but it has not been found 
to answer the purpose nearly so well. It has 
been found useful, however, for stuffing beds 
and pillows. 

The late Mr. Whitney, of New Haven, is 
much and justly eel e bra ted for the inven- 
tion of an ingenious machine called the cotton 
gin. It is used in clearing the cotton from the 
seeds. 
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LESSON CXXIV. 
The Caterpillar. 

The butterfly, which you now behold decfced 
out in such heautifid colors, so nimbly frisking 
from flower to flower, and at times soaring 
aloft beyond your sight, was once no other than 
an ugly crawling tDorm ; nay, still more lately, it 
lay for a time quite motionless and in sen si ble, 
and to all appearance dead. It has gone J 
through many changes. When it first came 
out of its 6gg, it was a creeping worni, 
called a cater pi lar. It changed its whole 
skin various times ; which, by the bye, is a tVmg 
done by some other insects, and even by shett- 
Jishj such as the lobster and the crab. It was 
next changed into what is called an au re li a, or 
chrysalis, in which state it long continued 
without the least appearance of life, and for 
which it had pre vi ous ly prepared itself a shel- 
ter and defense; and from that lifeless con- 
dition, it at length burst forth in all its glory, 
the beautiful animal which you now so much 
admire. 

There is one class of these animals which 
is of the greatest service to man; I mean the 
silk worm. Before this cat er pil lar passes into 
the form of an au re li a, it weaves for itself a 
iveb, in which it may be safely entombed dur- 
ing its lifeless state; and it is from this very 
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web that we get all the silk which is used 
in making silk gowns, silk stockings, ribbons, 
and many other of our most splendid and costly 
pieces of dress and furniture. Is it not strange 
to think, that the magnificent robes which 
aow deck the finest ladies and the judges of 
3ur land, were once no other than the shroud 
which wrapt a poor lifeless worm 'J 

Let the changes through which this wonder- 
ful animal passes, remind you of those which 
ye yourselves must undergo. Ye all, like the 
chrysalis, must, for a time, lie shrouded in the 
tomb. But from that tomb, ye also shall one 
3ay arise^ and if ye "have done good," shall 
be turned into a nobler being. Though ye lie 
iown "in weakness, ye shall be raised in 
[)dwer ;" though ye lie down " in dishonor, ye 
jhall be raised in glory;" and rising with far 
more exalted faculties, shall soar aloft to the 
bright regions of eternal day. 

When the last trumpet's awful voice 

This rending earth shall shake, 
When opening graves shall yield their chaige, 

And diist to life awake ; 

Those bodies that corrupted feU, 

Shall in corrupted rise; 
And mortal forms shall spring to life, 

ImmOrtal in the skies. 



■ '• ^ 
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LESSON CXXV. U 

tl 
Hemp. h 

The hemp plant grows, u su al ly, to the height ] 
of from five to six feet. It hears a blue flower, 
and the plant is valuable, both for its seecfe, 
which are given to birds kept in cages, and 
also for its hark^ of which, — when properly pre- j 

1>ared, by drying, beating, soaking, and the 
ike, — thrfiad, twine, c6rdage, and huge ropes 
are made. The fibrous or stringy parts being 
suf fi cient ly sep a ra ted by such a process, are 
first reduced into tow. This is done by a sort 
of combing, with a comb which consists of sev- 
eral rows of strong steel pins eight or nine 
inches long, — and is called hatcheling. The 
tow is then spun into threads, finer or coarser 
according to the work for which it is intended. 
Much hemp is spun for thread to weave into 
sail cloth. As a large ship takes thirteen or 
fourteen thousand yards of canvass, it is no little 
quantity that will suffice for our navy. The 
consumption, ac cord ing ly, of hemp, in a mari- 
time or seafaring nation, like this, must be 
prodigious, and we are almost at a loss to 
conceive what could be done without such a 
blessing. Only the coarser kinds of hemp are 
employed in making cordage; the better sorts 
being used for linen, whicli, though it can 
never be made so fine as that from flax, is yet 
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much stronger, and equally sus cep ti ble of 
Caching, Cloths made of hemp have also 
this property, — their color improves by wearing, 
l?vhile that of flax decays. Heniipen cloth bears 
% high price, being ex ceed ing ly durable. 
Though a dozen hempen shirts may cost more 
Kt the first purchase, yet they will last twice 
as long as Irish linen. Nettings, of many differ- 
ent sorts and sizes, are also man u fac tured of 
hemp. Hemp is cultivated to some extent in 
the United States ; yet it still forms a large ar- 
ticle of import froln Europe, especially from 
Russia. 



LESSON CXXVI. . 
Remember thy Oreator. 

In the soft season of thy youth, 

In Natiu'e's smiling bloom, 
Ere age arrive, and trembling wait 

Its summons to the tomb ; 

Remember thy Creator, God; 

For Him thy powers employ ; 
Make Him thy fear, thy love, thy hope 

Thy confidence, thy joy. 

He shall defend and guide thy course 
Through life's uncertain sea, 

Till thou art landed on the shore 
Of blessed e ter ni ty. 

18 
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Then sedk the Lord betimes^ and choose 
The path of heavenly truth ; 

The earth aflfords no lovelier s!ght, 
Than a religious youth. 



LESSON CXXVII. 

Benevolence. 

It is now the middle of winter. S€e the 
little feathered songsters, how they shiver and 
trgmhle with cold. They are driven from their 
leafless branches, and fly to the abode of man 
for protection. Let this season put you in 
mind of that godlike virtue, Be nev o lence. Now 
is the time for its u ni vSr sal exercise. Do but 
look around you, and see how many poor ob- 
jects have not the necessaries and comforts 
of life, whilst you are sitting by a com fort a ble 
fire, and have every thing you wish for. I 
hope you will never neglect to relieve dis- 
tress, but always cheerfully endeavor to do 
your part to diminish the ne ces si ties or suf- 
ferings of those less fortunate than yourself. 
Ever do good to the extent of your power. 
When your purse obliges you to be bounded 
in your gifts, still remember, that even an ex- 
pression of kindness is an un speak a ble com- 
fort to distress. Be, therefore, ever humane and 
kind ; and withhold not your charity from those 



f 
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who are in want, because you may suppose 
them undeserving of your regard. Remem- 
ber that if our Almighty Father were to give 
his benefits to those only who deserved them, 
very feio of us would be partakers of his mSr- 
cies: for we are constantly rendering ourselves 
unworthy of his blessings. Yet observe that 
God is still bountiful to the whole creation. 
For see yonder beggar who is imploring the 
pity of each passenger ; is he not endowed with 
reason 1 And does he not possess the faculties 
of hearing and seeing, and likewise that of 
sp&ech, which enables him to make known his 
wants ; and are not those blessings above all 
value; blessings which claim eternal praise? 
The stroke of adversity which takes wealth 
away, may s€em sevfere ; but how much greater 
a ca lam i ty is it, to be deprived of any or 
all of our natural senses, the want of any one 
of which will deprive us, even in the midst of 
affluence, of all enjoyment. Are we not rejdiced 
to see the cheering sun, and the boundless 
beauties of nature with which we are all sur- 
rSunded? Are not the beauties of nature the 
un di vi ded property of all ? 

Therefore, trust not too much in health, 
wealth, and riches; nor rely on the external 
means of happiness in this life, because they 
are little in themselves. They require a staj^ 
to Igan on : God's power and blessing must be 
their support. 
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Receive riches into your house, but not into 
your heart ; into your possession, not your love. 
If they increase, set not your heart upon them ; 
if you possess them, employ them honestly, and 
discreetly, to GocFs glory and other men's good. 

The great Lord Bacon says, " Desire only 
such riches as thou canst get honestly, use 
properly, and leave contentedly." 



LESSON CXXVIII. 
Flax. 

If most of you were surprised to 16am, that 
all the cotton articles which you have from 
your earliest years been ac cus torn ed to s6e, 
were taken from the seedpod of a plant, I 
suspect that some of you will not be less aston- 
ished now to hear, that all the linen which we 
wear on our backs as shirts, or use for sheets, 
towels, table cloths, and a thousand other pur- 
poses of the same kind, is procured by human 
industry from another plant, which very much 
resembles the nettle, and is called Jlax. As 
soon as this plant is ripe, it is pulled up by the 
roots; and, after being for some time laid in 
little bundles to dry\ and deprived of its se6d 
vessels, it is put into pits of water to rot, in 
order that its fibres^ or thready parts, may be 
easily separated from each other. The smell 
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-which this operation occasions, is most dis- 
gusting, and it is destructive to the fish which 
.may be in the water, or to any cattle which 
may drink of it. 

After the flax has been long enough in the 
water, it is taken out, and then washed, dried, 
beaten, combed, and otherwise so prepared, 
that the long and finer fibres can be separa 
ted from the shorter and coarser ones. The 
former are called Jlax or lint, and the latter 
receive the name of tow. The lint is then spun 
into yam, by drawing out several of the fibres 
and twisting them together. The yam is then 
given to the weaver, w^ho man u fac tures it into 
a web of cloth ; and the w6b is given to the 
bleacher, who, by frequent watering, (assisted 
sometimes by an acid liquor,) gives it its beaur 
tiful whiteness. The linen man u fac ture is of 
all different degrees of fineness^ from Ihe coarsest 
sheeting to the finest cambric. It is the coolest 
and cleanliest of all our clothing, and is there- 
fore gen er al ly placed by us next our skin, ex- 
cept in warmer climates, where cotton is pre- 
ferred, because it keeps the skin more dry' and 
comfortable. Even after the linen has been 
worn to rags and tatters, it does not cease to 
be usefui. These rags are not only employed 
by the surgeon in the dressing of wounds and 
sores, (for which they are much better adapted 
than cotton rags,) but another and a very im- 
portant branch of usefulness then commences, — 
the making of paper. Is it not curious to think 

18* 
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of the number of different persons to whom 
the paper of the little book which you are now 
reading, has been of service; namely, the flax 
growers, the flax pullers, and the various classes 
of flax drSssers ; the spinsters, the weavers, the 
bleachers ; the linen drapers, the seamstresses, 
the wearers; the paper makers, the stationers, 
the printers, the book sellers, the readers, and 
many others T Nor is it the fibres only of the 
flax that are useful to man ; the seed also, when 
pressed in a mill, yields an oil known by the 
name of linseed oil, which is of peculiar use 
to painters; and the refuse, which forms what 
are called oil cakes, is no less ser vice a ble in 
the feeding of cattle. 

We can not, therefore, be suf fi ciently grateful 
for a blessing which can be converted to so 
many useful purposes, and affords employment 
and subsistence to so many thousands of in dus 
tri ous persons ; and while we admire, as we 
ought, the a bil i ty of man, by which he has 
been enabled to turn this veg e ta ble so ex ten 
sive ly to his own use, let us never at the same 
time forget, that this very ability is also the 
gift of Him, ^^who hath put loisdom in the 
inicard parts j and given understanding to 
the heart,^^ 
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LESSON CXXIX. 
The Ijyrds Prayer. 

Father of all! who dwellest above, 
Thy name be haUowed here ; 

As in those realms of peace and' love^ 
Where saints that name revere. 

Thy kingdom come; Thy will, alone, 

Be done by man below; 
As spirits round thy glorious throne. 

Their pure o be di ence show. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

Not merely outward food, 
But that whereon the sdul is fed. 

The source of heavenly good. 

Forgive our trespasses, as we 

In pardoning love abide; 
Since none forgiveness win from Thfie 

Who pardon, have denied. 

And lead us from temptation ^r. 

From 6vil, Lord ! restore ; 
For thine the power, the kingdom are, 

The ghry evermore! 
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BIT'.'. I. 



LESSON CXXX. 
Plants. 

The great Author and Parent of ill things, 
decreed that the whole 6arth should be covered 
with plants, and that no place should be roid 
or barren : but since all countries have not the 
same changes of seasons, and every soil is not 
equally fit for every plant, He, therefore, that 
no place should be without some, gave to every 
dne of them such a nature as might be chiefly 
adapted to the climate ; so that some of them 
can bear excessive cold; others, an equal de- 
gree of heat; some delight in moist ground, 
others in dry\ Hence the same plants grow 
only where there are the same seasons of the 
yfiar, and the same soil. The Alpine plants 
live only in high and cold sit u a tions, as on the 
tops of mountains almost e ter nal ly covered 
with snoto ; and it would be in vain to look 
for them any where else. It is re mark a ble 
that thgse plants blossom and ripen their seeds 
very early, lest the winter should steal suddenly 
upon them, and destroy them. Plants that can- 
not bear the cold, live in the hottest climates, 
within the torrid zones ; hence, both the East 
and the West Indies, though at such a distance 
from one another, produce the same kinds of 
plants. Grasses, the most common of all plants, 
can bear almost any tem per a ture of air ; in 
which the good providence of the Creator ap- 
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pears in a particular degree, for in all parts 
of the globe, they, above all plants, are ne ces 
sa ry for the nourishment of cattle. Thus nei- 
ther the burning sun, nor the pinching cold, 
hinders any country from having its veg e ta bles ; 
nor is there any soil which does not produce 
many kinds of plants. The desert and the most 
sandy places nave their pe cu li ar trees and 
plants: and as rivers and brooks are seldom 
/aand there, we can not without wonder observe, 
that many of them distil or drop water, and by 
that means afford the greatest comfort both to 
man and beast that travel there. There is a plant 
which grows on the tops of trees in the deserts 
of America, which has its leaves at the bot- 
tom turned into the shape of ai pitcher ^ with 
the ex tr6m i ty spread open ; in these the rain 
is collected and preserved, for thirsty men, 
birds and beasts. The loader tree in Ceylon, 
produces bladders of the shape of a drum, and 
covered with a lid, in which is collected a most 
pure and refreshing water, having a very sweet 
taste. There is a kind of plant in New France, 
which, if you break a branch of it, will afford 
you a pint of excellent water. How wise, how 
beautiful is the agreement between the plants 
of every country and its in hab it ants, and 
other cir cum stan ces ! 
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LESSON CXXXI. 
The Last Days of Jesua Christ. 




The Jews always hcUed Jesus Clirist, he 
he told thetn of their wickedness and h 
ri sy in the sight of God. They, Iher 
frequently tried to put him to death. No 
could have had legions of angels to 
him, and he could have struck any o 
enemies d€ad at his fSet in one in 
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but he came into the world to give his life a 

jAnsom for sinners, and so he prepared to die. 

lie had ticelve disciples who were his con fi den^ 

^tial friends, and were- often with him. Onfi of 

Ihese was named Judas^ and he covenanted 

ith the J6ws to sell Jesus for thirty pieces of 
\ or about four or five English pounds. It 

IS the time of the Feast of the Passover ^ and 

^sus took it with his disciples, and gave them 

understand, while he took it, that it was 

ical of, or shewed as in a glass, his own 
[Sath, for the remission or pardon of sins. 

While they were at the table on which the 
passover was placed, he said that he should be 
betrayed^ or given up artfully to his enemies, 
and that one of his disciples then present would 
be guilty of the wicked deed. The disciples 
were all terrified at the thought, for tney 
loved their master, with the exception of Judas, 
and they each cried out, " Lord, is it /?" and 
Judas, to save appearances, or look as inno- 
cent as the rest, asked the same question. Jesus 
gave him an answer, which, though not direct — 
that is to say, not yes, or thou art the man — 
was nev er the less, sufficient to poirU out his 
guik. When the Passover was finished, Jesus 
walked out to the Mount of Olives, and having 
reached the garden of Geth sent a ne, he advised 
the disciples to repose, or rest, as it was now 
Evening, and took with him but three of their 
number, Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
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And now he prayed to bis Father to support 
him in his trying hour, when he was about to 
atone, as the Lamb of Godj for the sins of a 
guilty world. And so Earnestly did he pray, 
that " his sweat was as it were great drops oj 
blood falling to the ground." In the mean time 
his three disciples fell asleep. Thr6e times did 
he thus pray, and as he returned to them he 
found them still in repose, and little aware of 
what was about to happen. At length he said, 
''Beholii ke is at hand that doth betray me." 
"Judas then having received a band of mfin 
and oflicers from the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, arrived at the spot with lanterns, and 
torches, and weapons." The wicked Judas 
had told them that he whom he should feiss 
would be Jesus, and they must take him away 
in safe ciistody. So he went up to him and 
cried out, "Master, master, and kissed him." 
When Jesus saw the soldiers, he said, "7" am 
he of whom you are in search ;" and struck 
with his dignity and innocence, they went 
backward and fell tQ.die ground. Then he asked 
them, " Whom seek ye ?" and they said, " Jesus 
of Nazareth ;" and he said, " I have told you 
that / am he." And they laid their hands on 
him and took him. And Peter, having a sword 
drew it hastily to defend his master, and cut off 
the ear of the servant of the high priest. Then 
Jesus reproved Peter, and said, "Put iip thy 
sword into the sheath ; the cup which my Father 
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hath given me" — ^meaning the sufferings he 
must endure for guilty men, in order to save 
them — "shall I not drink itl" And he said to 
the wounded man, " Suffer ye thus far ; and he 
touched his 6ar and healed him;" thus proving 
to them sufficiently, that he could have de- 
stroyed them aU^ had he pleased, as easily as 
he healed the wounded servant. Then they 
led Jesus to the house of the high priest, and 
there they mocked him, smote him, blindfolded 
him, struck him in the face, and blasphemed 
against him. And first they led him to AnnaSy 
who acted as a high priest, and then to 
Caiaphas th6 high priest, in the ffall of 
Judgment. In the morning he was taken be- 
fore Pontius Pilate, tlie Roman Governor, and 
the Jews accused him of being an enemy to 
CcBsar, the Roman emperor, whose subjects the 
Jews had become. Pilate then sent him to 
King Herod, who having heard that he had 
done many wonderful things, was quite pleased 
to have a sight of him, for ".he hoped to have 
seen some miracle done uy him." "And the 
chief priests and scribes stood and ve hfi ment ly 
accused him. And H6rod, Avith his men of war, 
set him at nought, and arrayed him in a gor- 
geous robe, and sent him again to Pilate." 
■ Pilate then told the Jews, that having exam- 
ined Jesus, he could not learn that he had 
done any thing that was wrong; "/," said he, 
"find no fault in him." However, so little re- 

19 
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gard had he to justice, that when he found the 
Jews were clamorous, and wanted to have Jesos 
put to dfiathy not wUlhig to say that he would 
pass sentence, Jbe tried to throw the wicked 
deed ^poflt them before he did it. It was usual 
at the time of the passover to release some 
criminal. Now there was a desperate robber, 
named Barabhas^ who was in custody, and Pi- 
late asked whether they would have Barabbas 
or J^us set at liberty. So they all cried out, 
Barabbas. Then Pilate ordered the innocent 
Jesus to be scourged: and the soldiers platted 
a crown of tliorns and put it on his head, and 
they put on him a purple robe, such as the 
kings wore, and said, ^^ Hail King of the JewSj 
and mocked him." This was done because 
Jesus had said, "My' kingdom is not of tim 
world;" meaning that he was a king, but his 
kingdom was spir it u al, and that he would 
reign over the hearts of men. 

Pilate now shewed Jesus to the people, dressed 
in his robes of mock royalty, and he said, " J3e- 
hold the manT And the Jews cried out ve 
h6 ment ly, " Crucify him, crucify him." Still 
Pilate "sought to release him," and was afraid 
of the guilt he should incur by cru ci fy ing an 
Innocent, and it might be, a divine person. 
The Jews, however, told him, that if he released 
him he would be a traitor to Caesar; and so 
he finally yielded. Again he, therefore, broughl 
Jesus forth, and said to the Jews, " Behold youi 
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ng"/" And at last he delivered Jesus to 
em. Then they made Jesus carry his crdss, 
n which he was to be Executed, to a place 
called Golgotfta ; and going along, they made 
a man of the name of Simon help him to carry 
it, — perhaps wishing to push him on faster to 
the fatal spot And when they had come to 
the mount called Calvary^ there they crucified 
him, and two malefactor^ with him; the one 
on his right hand and the other on his left. 
One of these mal e fac tors looked to him for 
salvation, e?;en on the cross; and he had mercy 
on him, and said, " Tim day thou shall he with 
me in Pdradise,^^ He- also prayed for his ene- 
fnies as they mocked, reviled, and insidted him, 
and kindly said, "Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do." And while he 
iras faint and thirsty, nailed bleeding on the 
cross, he had gall and vinegar given him to 
drink. An inscription was also written there, in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, which was intended 
only to mock him — "This is the King of the 
Jews." 

And now there was a sudden darkness oyer 
all the earth for near three hours. The sun 
would not shine, and the veil of the temple, 
which divided the most holy place, where the 
priest entered, from the worshipers, was rent 
in pieces, to show that the Jewish rites and 
sac ri fi ces were now all fulfilled, and were to be 
of no further con tin u ance, since he had shed 
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his blood once for all. Jesus now cried wi 
a loud v6ice, "7i is/tms/ied" and gave up tl 
ghdst; that is, yielded up his spirit And no 
a soldier jnerced his side, and there came o 
bldod ana water, which proved that life w; 
wJwlly extinct. Thus dim the innocent JR 
deemer. " He loved us and gave himself ^ 



us," 



THE END. 
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